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THE TEACHER OF TODAY 
NEEDS MORE THAN A KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE THREE R's 


Plan to attend your college and become well-prepared 


1953 1953 1953 
Spring Short- Summer 
Quarter Spring Quarter 
Opens Term Opens Opens 
The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
President Walter H. Ryle March 2 April 20 June | 


Kirksville 


The Southeast Missouri State College 
President W. W. Parker March 2 June | 


Cape Girardeau 


The Central Missouri State College 
President George W. Diemer March 2 June | 


Warrensburg 


| The Southwest Missouri State College 
President Roy Ellis March 11 April 20 June 3 


Springfield 


The Northwest Missouri State College 


President J. W. Jones (Semester Basis) June | 
Maryville 
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The adaptability of the 
units used in group 
work is clearly illus- 
trated by the use of 
two tables back to 


back, affording a working unit of four students with a large 


working area. Four, six, or eight units may be readily grouped 


so that actually the entire class can engage in group work 


where desirable. By eliminating extra tables and chairs, class- 


room space is conserved, and the 
per unit seating cost is equalized. 
A matching No. 22 Chair com- 
pletes the unit. : 
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The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


Another big year of continuous building and revision has gone into the 1953 
Compton’s to make it an even better and finer source of reference than ever before. 


Further Enriched and Expanded: 
480,000 words of newly written text 
501 new or extensively revised articles 
1,069 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. 


Compton’s has always been a favorite 
among teachers, librarians, and children. 


For the classroom and in the library 
Compton’s provides an unfailing source of 
quick, dependable reference. 


For boys and girls Compton’s is a never- 
ending source of interest and information. 
Compton’s gives all the facts but relates 
them so that clear concepts are formed. 


Beautiful pictures in profusion, in full 
color, black and white, and gravure; every 
picture selected to tell its full part of the 
story right along with the text. 


The unique Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each of the 15 volumes makes every 
fact and every picture instantly available. 
Give your boys and girls immediate advan- 
tage of this finest of school encyclopedias. 


For all grades and high school 
See the 1953 Compton’s. Write now for full particulars 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Chicago 10, Illinois 
C. V. MILES, District Mgr. 


320 North Mill St. 


Eldon, Missouri 
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THE COVER 


February as a month although short on days 
undoubtedly has its full share of birth days 
commemorating our Nation’s Great. To study and 
honor this month among others are such noted names 
as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 

Longfellow, Edison and Lowell. 








Send all Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers: Roy E. Taylor, President, Herculaneum; Philip J. Hickey, 1st V.-Pres., 
St. Louis; John A. Clair, 2nd V.-Pres., Kansas City; Viola Brockfeld, 3rd. V.-Pres., Wash- 
ington; Everett Keith, Columbia, Sec.-Treas.; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Editor, School and 
Community and Asst. Sec.; Gordon Renfrow, Columbia, Director Field Service; Marvin 
Shamberger, Columbia, Director Research. 


Executive Committee: Carl Henderson, Chm., Moberly; John E. Evans, Vice-Chm., Kansas 
City; G. Frank Smith, Cameron; Joe Herndon, Raytown; C. H. Lindemeyer, Kirkwood; 
Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; W. Virgil Cheek, Springfield; Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph; Marie 
Hoffman, St. Louis; H. Byron Masterson, Kennett; Ex-officio, Roy E. Taylor and Philip J. 
Hickey. 

Published monthly Sept. thru May at Columbia, Mo., by Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. Entered as Second Class matter, Oct. 29, 1915, Postoffice at Columbia, Mo., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in section 1103. 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 17, 1921. Annual membership dues $4.00. Subscrip- 
tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 
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Too often teachers, in 

molding the future of our na- 

tion's youth, neglect the planning of their own 

futures. An important subject to which many 

teachers do not give adequate consideration is 

life insurance. 

You've heard teachers “Sure, I need 

more insurance, but I just can’t afford it.” 


say, 


This is no longer true. ‘Today any MSTA 
member can get up to $5000 life insurance 
protection for only a few cents a day. 


Your MSTA sponsors a Group Life Insur- 
ance Plan that offers its members insurance 
protection at the lowest premium rates obtain- 
able. ‘These low rates are possible because 
premiums are based upon teacher mortality 
rates only. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries 
what you have saved. Life insurance pays them what 
you had hoped to save.” 





For further information 
Mail this coupon today. 





| Own Affairs... AS 


Wisely as 


You Divect p 
Your 


Students : 


vy) hey 
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Compare these typical rates for the MSTA 
insurance with any other policy 
offering comparable protection: 


sponsored 


\gc \nnual Premium 
per $1000 
26 $5.38 1 
27 $5.85 
29 $5.90 
30 $5.93 
42 $5.98 
You will find that these rates cannot be 


duplicated. Investigate this opportunity to ob- 
tain low-cost insurance today. 


ee Ne ee ee LE Se ee Ne A TT ee . 
Missouri State Teachers Association 7 
Columbia. Missouri l 
Please send me additional information about MST A’s | 
Group Life Insurance Plan for members. : 
NAME : 
ADDRESS : 
CITY STATI 7 
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Here are two booklets 
on menstruation to help 
preteen and older girls 





Very Personally Yours’ has become an accepted help 

on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 

4 schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised 

everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 

Now the same authorities who produced " Very Per- 

sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now” 


especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young 
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FREE! CLiIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODuCcTs Co., 
Educational Dept., ST-23 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film,‘*The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)____-_-- 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)__.-__.------ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)____-___---_-- 
Also send the following: 
hf Se — 
copies YOU RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
For older girls _______---- 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


|] Physiology Chart (_] Teaching Guide 


Name ee ae 
Organization_____......----- 
ae (> 
t< ' 
Street — aii 
. : | pein tlh ( 
City - pctgibaiinet L 
Zone State iad 
*r M. REG S. PAT. OFF 
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Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours”’ for older girls 





New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now” for girls 9 to 12 


girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
of interest to her. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the inte- 
grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition, 
The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 
designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 


, | Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 


7 ep 
4 iO SS Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 








YOU LIVE BETTER because of 
RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 


pg0s47 





You may never ship or receive any freight by railro: id. but just ge same you and all 
other Americans practically live out of fre ight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 
your daily life — almost everything American industry needs in materi: als and mz ichinery 
—is carried at some time in a fre ight car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 


carries thousands of items for home and factory. 


But there are many special cars for par- 
ticular purposes. Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments. Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
materials, carry acids and chemicals for 
industry. Lined with glass, they carry milk. 





An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, stone, 
sand, steel and other heavy products. One 
type, the “hopper,” drops its load out 
through the bottom. Another type, the 
“gondola,” is often emptied by a car- 
dumping machine, as shown above. This 
machine pic ‘ks up a car, turns it, pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two. 








And you couldn’t live as well as you do 
without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and other packing- 
house products, butter and other dairy 
products. In summer, they are kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical refriger: ition. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters. 





This is a flat car. Same have depressions 
in the center so that they can carry extra- 
high loads. Others are designed to carry 
extra-heavy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, great pieces of military 
armament. Still others are coupled to- 
gether to carry extra-long loads like this 
huge 250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time —for you and all America. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 





You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 








IMPORTANT EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 


3 School Administrators and Schoo} 
Board Members Conference, Cen. 
tral Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, Feb. 3, 1953. 

6 South-Central Regional Confer. 
ence, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Lincoln, Neb. 
Feb. 6-7, 1953. 

8 Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development Annual 
Convention, Cleveland, February 
8-12, 1953. , 

11 Centennial Celebration of Estab- 
lishment of First Highschool West 
Mississippi River, St. Louis, Feb. 
11, 1953. 

14 American Association of School 
Administrators National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
14-19, 1953. 





15 Brotherhood Week, Feb. 15-22, 
1953 

21 Central Missouri Schoolmasters 
Evening Meeting, State College, 


Warrensburg, Feb. 21, 1953. 

23 Northeast Schoolmasters, South of 
Highway 36, Evening meeting, 
Paris Mo., Feb. 23, 1953. 

24 Audio-Visual Department, 
Annual Convention, St. 
Feb. 24-28, 1953. 


MARCH 

5 Eighth National Conference on 
Higher Education, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. 
Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association Conference, Continen- 
tal Hotel, Kansas City, March 
5-7, 1953. 


APRIL 

5 Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Study Confer- 
ence, Denver, Colo., April 5-10, 
1953. 

6 Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children, Boston, Mass., April 6- 
11, 1953. 

12 Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education and 
Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools, NEA  Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Kansas 
City, April 12-14, 1953. 

17 Annual Industrial 

Spring Conference, 

April 17 and 18, 1953 

Department of Classroom Teach- 

ers of MSTA Annual Conference, 

Columbia, April 25, 1953. 


JUNE 


28 National Education Association 
Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 28-July 3, 1953. 


NOVEMBER 

4 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. Louis 
Nov. 4-6, 1953. 
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New Faculty Members 


—_—_—__ 





Bernie 

Robert Jaques, vocational agricul- 
ture: Howard Garner, driver training 
and ysical education; Anna Diers 
sen nglish; John L. White, science; 
loys Green, vocational home ec.; 
Wil n Essary, English and social 
studies: Mrs. Marie Hill, music; Wil- 
lian) McKee, elementary school prin 
cip: Barbara Ann Williams, seventh 
era 
New Bloomfield 

Gilbert Sargent, Jr., physical educa- 


tion and biology; Bertha M. Craven, 
commerce; Eileen Hentges, primary; 


Mrs. Frank Farrah, fifth and sixth 
grades: Mrs. Arlee Vaught, seventh 
and eighth grades. 


Cowgill Elementary 

Frank Potts, principal; lLaranelle 
Johnson, grades 5 and 6 and music 
supervisor; Mrs. A. J. Cox, grades 3 
and 4; Marjorie Edwards, grades |! 


and 2 


Ste. Genevieve, R-2 
Mr. Chenot, counselor; Mr. French, 
band and chorus; Mr. Jones, science; 


Mrs. Detherage, English and dra- 
matics: Miss Foster, history, library; 
Mrs. Evydmann, eighth grade; Mr. 
Barnhouse, seventh grade; Miss 


Davis, sixth grade; Miss Smith, third 
grade: Mr. James, principal Blooms- 
dale grade school; Mrs. Primo, Mrs. 
Werner, and Mr. Muse, Bloomsdale 


grade school. 


Stoutland 
Mrs. Myrl Bethurem, fourth grade; 
Helen Jennings, grade school music 


supervisor; Mrs. Iris Meads, sixth 
grade; Mrs. Helen Goss, sixth grade; 
Mrs. Eula York, seventh grade; Doro- 
thy Pittenger, physical education; 
Mrs. Eulene Smith, eighth grade; 
Shirley Wheeler, social studies. 
Wardell 
P. L. Archibald, principal high- 
school: J. M. Taylor, principal grade 
school; Mrs. Eura Castellow, English; 
Mrs. Virginia Boxley, sixth grade. 


Platte County R-III 

Burl Worley, commerce; William 
Gram, social studies, spanish and driv- 
er education; Mrs. Lucy Shifflett, vo- 
cational home economics; Thomas 
Payne. mathematics and science. 


Lamar 

Mrs. Carol Peacock, secretary to 
principals; Robert E. Houts, mathe- 
matics and science; Leon Billingsly, 
social studies and basketball coach; 
Mahala Denney, social studies; John 
Lewis, counselor, social studies; 
Charles McCallister, physical educa- 
tion and driver training; John J. Pin- 
ney, Jr., mathematics; W. O. Potten- 
ger, general science and football coach; 
Elda Swink, librarian; Mrs. Ona Clark, 
grade 2; Mrs. Margaret Dresslaer, 
grade 5; Mrs. Gladys Karch, grade 5. 
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Share your risk of Payless 


Days due to disability 


with all Teachers. 


Enroll today in your 
Group Plan of Accident 
and Sickness Insurance. 
It offers you more 


protection for less 





SPONSORED BY 


MISSOUR] STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO.—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sl oleesteestestenteetent MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO --—-—---—— 


4 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION : 
Columbia, Missouri 
Send me more information about the LOW-COST 
Group Plan of Income Protection for members. 

| 

Name .... : 
Address .. 

Cy ...... State 
ee ee | 
7 





122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 
Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


GEORGE H. MITCHELL, Reg. Mgr. 
1414 Dragon Street, Dallas 2, Texas 


RALPH C. WAGNER 
30 Maplewood Dr., P.O. Box 683, Columbia, Mo. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 








PUPIL-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIP 

Cooperation is the theme of the new 
Office of Education publication, “How 
Children and Teacher Work To 
gether.” The 14th in the 
place of subjects in the curriculum 


agency's 


series, this booklet shows how some 
successful teachers work to establish 
rapport and guide children into pro- 
ductive and happy living. 

The pamphlet considers how the 
teacher and pupil work together in 
all-school and classroom activities and 
in experiences outside the classroom. 
Problems of individual improvement 
and ways to use free time also are 
discussed. 

The publication is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents 


BOOKLET DISCUSSES 
RETARDED CHILD 

Problems of the retarded child are 
discussed in the new booklet, “Helping 
Parents Understand the Exceptional 
Child,” recently 
Woods Schools, a private school for 
exceptional children in Langhorne, Pa. 

Published in the pamphlet are full 
texts of five addresses given at the 
the conference on the Child Research 
Clinic of Woods Schools. Topics dis 
cussed were: 

“The Emotional Quandries of Ex- 
ceptional Children,” “The Pyschology 
of the Exceptional Child,” “How 
Schools Can Help Them,” “Growth of 
Social Responsibility for the Except 
ional Child,” and “The Parents of the 
Exceptional Child.” 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
A complete handbook for teaching 
literature and language in highschool 
with the help of recordings has been 
published by the Office of Education. 
Many attitudes of appreciation can 
be fostered by the use of some of the 
more than 500 recordings listed in the 
booklet. Also included are descriptions 
of methods of recording used to help 
improve enjoyment of poetry, drama, 
fiction and other literature. 
Suggestions for storing recordings 


published by The 





and tor improving classroom com 
munication through their use. are 
given. A _ bibliography of books and 
articles concerning use of recordings 
and a directory of record producers 
and distributors also is incorporated 
in the pamphlet. 

Copies can be obtained at 25 cents 
a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.( 


THE STORY BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN 

A collection of interesting informa 
tion about the goings on in communist 
Kurope is presented in the monthly 
publication of the National Committe: 
for a Free Europe, Inc 

This booklet, “News From Behind 
the Iron Curtain,’ contains the infor- 
mation obtained from interviews with 
escaped refugees, from monitered sat 
ellite radio stations and from com 
munist newspapers and_ publications 
Political, economic and cultural news 
of conditions behind the Iron Curtain 
are reported. This information was 
originally collected for use by Radio 
Free Europe, but is now being made 
available to the American public. 

The magazine is available without 
charge from the National Committee 
for a Free Europe, Inc., 119 West 
57th St.. New York 19. N.Y. 


FILMSTRIP SHOWS 
CORRECT PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PRACTICE 

A new National School Public Re- 
lations Association filmstrip, “The 
Teacher and Public Relations,’ has 
recently been released for school facul- 
ties and school-related groups includ- 
ing P.T.A.’s. 

The filmstrip is based on the prin- 
ciples and practices of public relations 
and educational improvement as ad- 
vocated by the N.S.P.R.A. 

Two sets of discussion questions are 
contained in a discussion guide which 
accompanies each filmstrip. The first 
set is designed for in-service and pre- 
service classroom teachers for use in 
faculty and study groups. The second 
can be used to help parent groups to 
understand and improve teacher-pupil- 
home relations. 

Prints of the 50-frame, 35 mm film 
strip are $3.50 each from the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
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N.W., Washington 6, 


1201 ith St., 
D. ¢ 


COLLEGE GUIDE 
Schuster of New York 
published a revised edi- 
tion of College Guide, a 
complete book to 2,049 
American colleges and universities. 


Simon and 
have recently 
Lov ejOy 's 


reference 


TI euide, which can be a great 
help in counseling highschool students 
on making a college choice, explains 


what information is needed and how 


college. 


catalog, this 


to cnoose a 

Noi just a 247-page 
discusses college costs, loans, 
part-time job opportun- 
ities, admissions problems, and_ the 
problem of Uncle Sam and the draft. 

\lso included is a rating of the 
2,049 schools and a description of their 
facilities. 


book ct 


scholarships, 


curricula and 

This third revision of the Lovejoy 
evide is available at bookstores at 
$1.95 in a paper-bound edition. 


SCHOOLS SHOULD OFFER 
“HUMAN VALUES” 


[raining children to build and main- 
tain the kind of community that most 
of us know and appreciate requires 
teaching these children “the way they 
should live.” 

This problem is discussed in the De- 
partment ot Elementary School Prin- 
publication “Human Values in 
School.” 


pamphlet 


cipals’ 
the Ilementary 
takes up 
every elementary 
school child and shows how these ex- 
periences can be made more valuable 
to the child 

Orders for this booklet should be 
sent to the Department of Elementary 


This 9%6-page 


experience of the 


School Principals of the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Price, $1. 


U. S. DOES BUSINESS 
IN 4 MAJOR WAYS 


Highschool teachers may find a 
booklet published by the Department 
of Rural Education of the NEA of use 
students the meaning of 

how it works in the 


in teaching 
business and 
United States. 

This booklet, entitled “How We Or- 
ganize To Do Business in America,” 
explains that there are four major 
ways of doing business in America— 
individual ownership, partnership, the 
ordinary corporation, and the cooper- 
ative corporation. 

Full explanations illustrations 
show how these operate, 
the contributions they make to society, 
and the advantages and disadvantages 
each type has in producing and dis- 
tributing goods and services. 


and 
businesses 


The American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. will take orders for 
the booklets at 35 cents for a single 
copy and 25 cents a copy in quanti- 
ties over 100. 
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There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 
an understanding that can only be developed through 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 

V/V a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 


with teens and tens 


\/ a superior presentation of fractions 
V problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 


to everyday situations 


V a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
\/ maintenance activities that integrate with each new pro- 


cess the pupil learns 


V specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 


understanding 


\/ Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on: 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 8 


write to: 


Row. Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


White Plains, N. Y. 








ENJOY 


LEARNING 
and LIVING... 


First Term: JUNE 22-JULY 24 


A delightful combination of education 
and recreation is yours on the friendly 
University of Denver Campus this 
summer. During long days of sunshine 
and cool nights, study is stimulating... 
fun! Planned mountain recreational 
and cultural attractions broaden your 
summer experiences immeasurably. 

A variety of workshops, institutes 
and seminars supplement the regular 
academic undergraduate and graduate 
degree program. This summer, particu- 
lar emphasis will be given to graduate 
work in education and related areas. 


at U 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1953 
Second Term: JULY 25-AUG. 28 
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For complete informa 
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[ DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, Dept. MO-1 


University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me the free Summer Sessions Bulletin | 
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HERE has been much dis- 
‘T cussion about the effects of 
television upon the lives of our 
boys and girls. Some believe that 
television is a definite aid to our 
educational programs. Others be- 
lieve that it is a marked hinder- 
ance to the normal development of 
our children. The latter often base 
their contention on the grounds 
that time is taken from the normal 
activity of our students. 

Achievement in school consists 
of many factors and a student may 
succeed in one line of work while 
failing to do satisfactory work in 
another. In attempting to compare 
the achievement of a television and 
a non-television group, it is neces- 
sary to decide on a basis for the 
comparison. Some measure reading 
ability; others measure achieve- 
ment in reading and arithmetic. 


Current Affairs Chosen 

A comparison of achievement in 
current affairs should be more sub- 
ject to the influence of television 
since that is one of its chief contri- 
butions. Television brings current 
events into the homes of many peo- 
ple. 

A study recently was conducted 
to compare the achievement in 
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current affairs of students who had 
television sets in their homes with 
the achievement of students in 
current affairs who do not have 
sets in their homes. Some 1,500 stu- 
dents in the ninth grade social 
studies classes in 11 Missouri high- 
schools were tested in making the 
The following schools 
Farm- 


comparison. 
were represented: Clinton, 
ington, Flat River junior high- 
school, Jennings junior-senior high- 
Lexington, North Kansas 
City, Owensville, Pattonville, Ray- 


Charles, and Warrens- 


school, 


town, St. 
burg. 
Two current affairs tests were 
prepared and administered to the 
ninth grade students in_ these 
schools, one in October, 
March, 1952 


1951, and 
the second in 
Matched pairs of students were 
selected, one student having a tele- 
vision set in his home _ being 
matched with one who did not 
have a set in his home. The match- 
ing was done on the basis of six 
factors in order that the groups 
might be as nearly evenly matched 
as possible. 





189 Matched Pairs Studied 


These factors were: 1.Q.. 


scaled 
scores from a social studies achieve- 
ment test, teachers’ marks tor the 
first semester of the ninth erade 
social studies class, age, sex, and 
the same teacher in the same 
school. This eliminated many ol 
the students from consideration 
but resulted in 
which were used in making the 


189g matched pairs 


compat ison. 


Of the entire group which took 
the first current affairs test in Octo- 
ber, 41.8 per cent reported having 
television sets in their homes. In 
March the group reported 51.4 per 
cent having television sets in thei 
homes. On the first test the range 
was from 9.6 per cent to 74.4 per 
cent, while on the second test the 
range was from 18.7 per cent to 
78.5 per cent. 

In each case the students who 
had television sets in their homes, 
when viewed as a group, did better 
on the tests of current affairs than 
did the students who did not have 


(See TV—Knowledge P. 29) 
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Statewide Program Planned by 
Classroom Teacher Committees 


OMMITTEES of the Depart- 

ment of Classroom ‘Teachers 
of the Missouri State ‘Teachers 
\ssociation formed programs of 
action at a week-end workshop in 
Jefferson City, December 6. 

The following committees met 
in morning sessions, made progress 
reports at a luncheon and prepar- 
ed summaries at the close of after- 
noon meetings: teacher education 
and professional relations; moral 
and spiritual values; legislation; 
and fair dismissal practices. 

The teacher education and pro- 
fessional relations committee con- 
cuded that its basic problem is 
to decide at what point profession- 
alization of the teacher should 
start and how to implement it. 


The newly formed moral and 


spiritual values committee for- 


mulated its purpose: to help 
teachers of Missouri to recognize 
and become aware of many oppor- 
tunities that exist already to teach 
moral and spiritual values in all 
subjects in the curriculum and to 
provide special experiences that 
will help children to become aware 
of these values. It recommended 
that every teacher in Missouri 
study the report made by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 
titled “‘“Moral and Spiritual Values 
in Public Schools,” and put into 
practice every suggestion fitting 
his community. 

Che legislation committee for- 
mulated plans for implementing 
publicity for the Citizens Com- 
mission Report on Education in 
Missouri. 

The public relations committee 
saw as its basic problem that of 
creating awareness on the part of 
every classroom teacher of the pos- 
sibilities for public relations with- 
in the profession. 

The fair dismissal practices com- 
mittee approved the legislation 
proposed by the MSTA legislative 
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committee for presentation to the 
legislature and offered its assist- 
ance in support of the bill when 
it Is presented. 

Everett E. 
retary of MSTA, reporting on pro- 
posed legislation at the luncheon, 
said the MSTA is proposing a 
continuing contract law’ which 
would require that reasons for dis- 
missal of a teacher be in writing 
and that a dismissed teacher have 
a right of hearing by his board of 
education. Mr. Keith also men- 
tioned a revised teacher-retirement 
law that would increase benefits 
and liberalize conditions of retire- 
ment without increasing the rate 
of contribution. Another  pro- 
posed bill, he said, would add to 
existing legal school holidays four 
more—Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
New Year’s Day and Memorial 
Day. 

Miss Grace Gardner of Spring- 
field, representing the internation- 
al relations committee, said its 
major projects this year is the sale 
of $1980 UNESCO stamps to buy 
supplies for Arab refugee children 
olf Lebanon. 

President Buena Stolberg § an- 
nounced that Dr. Esther Middle- 





Keith, executive sec- 


wood of State Department of 
Education, Michigan, will make 
the keynote address at the spring 
conference of the State Classroom 
Teachers at the University in 
Columbia, the program topic of 
mental 


which will be hvgiene. 


Luncheon’ reservations for the 
meeting, she said, must be made 
with Dr. Lois Knowles at the Uni 
versity by April 22. 

Principal morning speakers at 
the workshop were Miss Alice 
Latta, president of the National 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, and Mrs. Effe O’Bannon Stan- 
field, director of the South Central 
Region of Classroom Teachers. 

Miss Latta, om leave of absence 
to do field work and implement 
Education 
Action Pro- 


the National \ssoci- 


ation’s Centennial 
gram, announced that the Class- 
room 
action, from which local associ- 


Teachers have goals of 


ations should choose to suit their 
needs, for the centennial cele- 
bration in Philadelphia in July, 
1957- The basic job, she said, is 
promotion of NEA membership. 
Mrs. Stanfield congratulated Mis- 
souri Classroom Teachers for 


having more informed teachers 
and more and stronger local associ- 
ations. 

Miss Louese Phillips, NEA di- 
rector of Missouri, reported in- 


creased NEA membership, totaling 


11,340 of an 14,997 goal. 





Renfrow 


The Department of Classroom Teachers Executive Committee meeting in 
Jefferson City December 6 during the group’s committee workshop. Members 
from left to right are: Charlotte Cannon, Kansas City; Mayhew Saville, St. 
Joseph; Harold Lickey, Marshall; Amy Rose Shane, Kansas City; Martha Cope- 
land, Plattsburg; Katie Schiedemantel, Salem; Mrs. Virginia McElroy, St. Louis 
County; Katie Holley, Houston; Adah Peckenpaugh, Clinton; Dorothy Behrens, 
St. Louis; Mrs. Kenneth Lee, Milan; Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves; 


Newton O. Edwards, Springfield. 












Rev. J. H. Gauss 97, oldest living 


graduate of Central Highschool, 


plans to attend the Centennial. 





The Central Highschool was housed 
in this building at 15th and Olive Sts. 
in St. Louis from 1856 to 1893. The 
building was erected at a cost of $47,- 
735.50 and was the first of its kind 
west of the Mississippi River. 


THE WEST'S 


OLDEST 


SCHOOL 


Year of Activity Will Celebrate 
lOOth Anniversary of 
St. Louis’s Central Highschool 








present home. 


DUCATORS, civic leaders 
FF ana public officials will com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of 
the first public highschool west of 
the Mississippi River Feb. 11 in a 
special meeting in St. Louis. 

On that date 100 years ago, the 
Central Highschool of St. Louis 
opened its doors for the first time 
and since then has been in nearly 
continuous operation as proponent 
of American public education in 
St. Louis. 


Laymen and educators alike will 
re-dedicate themselves to the cause 
of democratic education at this 
Feb. 11 meeting at which Philip 
J.. Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction of the St. Louis Board 
of Education, will speak on “One 
Hundred Years of Public Second- 
ary Education in St. Louis, Mo.” 


In 1893, Central Highschool moved to its new home on Grand Ave. 
The school remained at this site until 1927 when a fire and tornado 
greatly damaged the building and forced removal of the highschool 
classes to the Yeatman Building, 3616 N. Garrison Ave., the school’s 


Many Events Planned 

The anniversary program is just 
one of the many events planned 
for the centennial year of the old 
school. A special planning com- 
mittee of the Board of Education 
has recommended that the Central 
Highschool Alumni Association ar- 
range class reunions of all classes 
of the school together with a 
Centennial dinner for all alumni. 
A special centennial edition of the 
school yearbook also has _ been 
suggested. 

Already 
is a Festival of Progress in the St. 
which 


planned for April 22 


Louis Schools 
will be held in Kiel Auditorium. 
Personnel of all St. Louis public 


Secondary 


Schools will aid in this pageant. 
Earnest Hares, producer of “Mu- 


(See Oldest Highschool Page 30) 
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To Strengthen the Ties 


of Friendship 


AST vear, while I was in India, 
L the American Vice-Consul at 
Bangalore invited my wife and me 
to accompany him on a trip to a 
snall town located in the rural 
section of Mysore State. He had 
been asked to speak at the cere- 
monial presentation of a gilt-box 
of school supplies sent to the vil- 
lage highschool from an American 
highschool in New York state. 

When we arrived, the students, 
teachers and interested townspeo 
ple already had assembled in an 
open-air theater arranged for the 
occasion. It was obviously an im- 
Alter the 


usual preliminaries, the Vice-Con- 


portant school event. 
sul addressed the gathering and 
presented the gift-box to the school. 

In his talk he told the assembled 
audience about our own educa- 
tional system, our aims and object- 
ives in education, stressing particu- 
larly the conceptions of democracy 
we have introduced into our own 
schools. He spoke of the interest 
\merica has in the welfare of the 
Indian people, of ow desire to 
assist and encourage them in then 
efforts to improve and extend their 
educational program so that all, 
rich and poor alike, can have the 
benefits of an education. 

The formal acceptance speeches 
indicated clearly a deep apprecia- 
tion of America’s interest in Indian 
education. Among those present 
was a prominent alumnus of the 
school who had given a substantial 
sum of money for a new building. 
He, as well as the school officers, 
eloquently voiced their apprecia- 
tion of the gift from the American 


highschool. 


Appreciated American Interest 
Perhaps more important was 
thei expression ol appreciation of 


the interest America was taking in 


the efforts of the Indian poeple to 
eliminate the twin scourges of pov- 
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erty and illiteracy. “The achieve- 
ments and democratic ideals of 
America represented goals toward 
which the Indian people might 
strive, they emphasized, and it was 
their hope and desire that the 
bonds of friendship between these 
two great peoples be perpetuated. 

When we left the village that 
evening, we carried with us the 
feeling that the New York high- 
school students, as well as those olf 
us who had participated somewhat 
more directly in the ceremonial 
presentation of the gift-box, had 
contributed in a small way to 


strengthening those bonds _ ol 
friendship and international un- 
derstanding. And as we remained 
in India we became more and 
more aware of the acute need for 
a continued strengthening of these 
ties. 

In the global struggle to defend 
and preserve the institutions of 
democracy, we need India’s friend 
ship and cooperation, just as they 
need encouragement and assistance 
from us. If the drive by communist 
forces to pull India into the orbit 
of communism is successful, no 
greater tragedy could befall the 
democratic world. 


Missouri Could Help 

Our experience in the village 
that evening left us with the con- 
viction that the example set by 
the New York school could well 
be emulated by other schools in 
this country. If Missouri school 
children (elementary, junior high- 
could be 


school or highschool) 


given an opportunity to  partici- 
pate in such a project, they would 
have a share in an undertaking 
ol worldwide importance. 

A school gift need not be ex- 
pensive; its symbolic value as a 
gesture of good-will is far more im- 
portant. School supplies such as 
pencils, crayons, paper, slates, first- 


by Noel P, Giat 


aid supplies or even carefully-se 
lected books would be appropriate. 
All of these are greatly needed. 

It would be appropriate, I think, 
for such a project to be reciprocal 
in character representing an ex- 
change of gifts. Although Indian 
students cannot afford gifts having 
any substantial pecuniary value, 
they would, I feel, be happy to 
send such things as art work o1 
other creations of their own crafts- 
manship. 

Any gift-box can be sent to 
American Vice-Consul, Bangalore, 
who will see that it is properly 
presented to an Indian school, and 
that the Missouri school making 
the presentation will be given ap 
propriate recognition. His name 
and address is: 

Dr. Ralph Purcell 
Vice-Consul and Cultural 

Officer, 

United States Information Library, 


\ffairs 


Bangalore, India. 


U.N. CONTEST OFFERS 
TRIP TO EUROPE 


\ free trip to Europe and cash and 
scholarship awards are being offered 
to highschool students throughout the 
country participating in the annual 
National Student Contest on _ the 
United Nations. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations and will consist of a_short- 
answer and essay examination on the 
structure and work of the United Na 
tions. 

The contest is open to public, pri- 
vate and 
dents, and interested schools may reg 
ister before March 26 with Miss Pris- 
cilla Stevenson, Contest Secretary, 
\merican Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th St.. New York 
Zi, w. XY 

Contest study materials 
an illustrated study guide, “United 
Nations—Action for Peace,” and a 
copy of the United Nations Chartet 
will be sent to each registering school. 


parochial highschool stu 


including 


More than 100 prizes totaling $3,000 
are being offered. Local and _ state 
finalists in the contest will be an- 
nounced in May and the national win 
ners will be notified in June 
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Vote on Amendment No. 2 by Counties 


Amendment 2 to increase the bonding capac- than did Amendment | sponsored at the gen- 
ity of school districts from 5 per cent of their eral election two years ago by the Missouri 
assessed valuation to 10 per cent received a State Teachers Association. Amendment | at 
majority of 238,548 votes at the election on that time received a margin of 165,038 and 
November 4. carried in 87 counties and the city of St. Louis, 


The Amendment carried in 88 counties and 
the city of St. Louis. It will be noted by study- 
ing the map below that in most cases the mar- 
gin of loss was small in those counties where 
the Amendment did not carry. 


The passages of these two tax amendments 
to the State Constitution clearly indicate that 
the people of Missouri want good schools for 
their children. 


In the state as a whole there were 686,815 ‘These two elections demonstrate the effec- 
votes cast for Amendment 2 and 448,267 tiveness of the members of the Missouri State 
against it. The Amendment received 60.5 per Teachers Association working together to 
cent of the votes cast on the proposal. better the profession and the educational pro- 

Amendment 2 carried by a greater majority eram. 


PER CENT OF VOTE FOR AMENDMENT NO. 2 
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Lay Duck 
Among the 


Peda-Geese 


by Noel Wical 


HE spectacle of a _ dozen 
"lh awe and a layman chain- 
ed together for two years in com 
mon toil shouldn’t startle’ the 
\merican public. 

But it may evoke curiosity, and 
perhaps some sympathy. The turn 
vour sympathy takes will depend, 
of course, on whether you are an 
educator or another layman. 

\s the odd-man on the _ book- 
writing team that turned out the 
1953 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, I cannot gracefully suggest 
how you should feel toward the 
professionals on the committee. I 
do urge you, however, not to waste 
any sympathy on the lay member. 

[The educators never conde- 
scended to handle him’ with 
chamois gloves, I 
Nevertheless, in the give-and-take 
discussions at the conference table, 
the man who came in as a stranger 
soon found himself accepted as 
one of the boys. 

You might say the writing of 
“American School Curriculum” 
was a sort of road-building job. 
While voluntarily manacled_ to 
Chairman Lawrence Derthick, and 


assure you. 


serving in leg-irons with other 
commission members, I took part, 
feebly or boldly as occasion de- 
manded, in the survey of the ed- 
ucational terrain and in the aca- 
demic rock-crushing that went into 
the making of the book. 
“American School Curriculum” 
charts a turnpike for the nation’s 
schools, a broad and plainly mark 
ed route, which most laymen can 


see and comprehend. The direc- 
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Pupils cluster around the mean of distribution 


tions are especially clear when the 
educators, for example, recognize 
the evergrowing mountain of 
knowledge confronting — today’s 
pupils and then proceed to outline 
the curriculum patterns—the core, 
subject, broadfields approach and 
others—by which the mountain 
can be penetrated. 

Whenever discussions at the 
Chicago or Gatlinburg meetings 
appeared to the layman to be dis- 
appearing into a tunnel of termi 
nology, the professionals were ut- 
mostly gentle with him—and most 
perceiving. They looked at him as 
a guinea pig listener to test the 
technical jargon which always tries 
to drum its way into such a book. 
They figured if he could grasp 
what they meant, after they had 
knocked fuzzy pedagese off a para- 
graph, then the paragraph was 
ready to be presented, not only to 
school people, but to parent- 
teacher associations, citizens com- 
mittees, and school taxpayers in 
general. 

That is why “American School 
Curriculum” should prove to be a 
widely useful book. It is beamed, 
at strategic points, to the citizens 
of the community, whose under- 
standing of what teachers are up 
to, and why, must be increased in 
order to elicit the ever increasing 
support which the schools are ask- 
ing from the public. 

It contains chapters of parti 
cular interest to parents of school 
childless 


children, and to. the 


couple next door. The one en- 
titled “‘How the Home and Com- 
munity Influence Instruction” 
spells out the factors and condi- 
tions that go to make a child's 
total education a_ 24-hour-a-day 
activity. There is a widespread 
need for non-educators to know, 
and acknowledge, that the child is 
developing and learning somehow, 
whether in the classroom or out. 

“Billboard Language,” already 
being used in much school publici- 
ty, should be employed more often 
to tell the curriculum story. In 
the fast pace of life today, readers 
on the run expect to have their 
school interpreted in a flash. 

Unfortunately, the accomplish- 
ments of the schools in the Three 
R’s often 
news of the schools’ Three B’s— 
Busses, Basketball, and Beans (for 
cafeterias). 

Parts of “American School Cur- 


are overshadowed by 


riculum” are devoted to sug- 
gestions for focusing public at- 
tention on what happens when the 
child, the teacher, and the curri- 
culum come together. If only this 
portion of the 1953 Yearbook lives 
up to its intentions, the book 
should be worthy of your inspec 
tion. 

(American Association of School 
\dministrators. American School 
Curriculum. Chirty-First Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, February 1953. About 
Roster ol 


576 pages including 


Members. $5.00.) 








Elementary teachers can make 
the study of proteins, vitamins, 


and food interesting 
and helptul 


by Mrs. Phyllis Slighton 


THIRD gerade teacher re- 
A cently became disturbed 
when she observed the amounts of 
food her children were leaving on 
their plates at lunchtime in the 
school cafeteria. She went to the 
school health department to discuss 
her problem and get free illustra- 
tive materials to show the children 
balanced 


why they should eat 


meals. 

There was a wonderful set of 
mouth-watering pictures for every 
meal of the day. There were cut- 
outs for balancing meals. There 
was a chart for every child with 
space for a record of what he ate 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner 
each day for a school week. The 
teacher passed out these materials 
to her third graders. Their printed 
weekly cafeteria menus and _ the 
beautiful food charts, as well as 
their dictionaries, helped with the 
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ar fan 


spelling of many new words they 
began to learn. 

After the record charts had been 
introduced, the school nurse gave 
a talk on foods. How much more 
a talk from her meant than it 
would have from the teacher who 
talked often. Besides she had a lit- 
tle dog which had to learn to eat 
all kinds of his food. 

Studied Proteins, Vitamins 

Next the children learned about 
proteins and carbohydrates and 
vitamins, only no one. used such 
Instead they talked 
about the seven shelves of Mothei 


long words. 


Hubbard’s cupboard and how each 
day they needed to take food from 
every shelf. The nurse illustrated 
her talk with a gay and attractive 
Mother Hubbard chart from Gen- 
eral’ Mills, Inc. 
She ended the “lecture” by pro- 
posing a Clean Plate Club. All one 


had to do to belong was follow the 








out 5 tien 


name. What a different set ol 


plates went back to the kitchen 
the next day! Most plates were 
clean, (some almost impolitely so). 
Both teacher and nurse were hailed 
with joyful pride to “see how clean 
my plate is’ or to note how Susan 
had discovered today that after all 
beets were good as well as pretty. 
For sometimes, after tasting a food 
a child thought he didn’t like, he 
was surprised to find that it was 
good. Reports showed that the 
“learning” was carried over into 
the “home plate.” Lunch table con 
versation ran like this: “Last night 
I asked mother to give me some 
green beans and was she surprised,” 
or “Daddy didn’t know what to 
think when I cleaned my plate.” 
The group discussed the school 
luncheons and the shelves from 
which food had been taken. They 
learned that good meals take foods 


from the several shelves. 
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Teeth Were Examined 


A dental health with 


examination and recommendation 


program 


for every child occurred later in the 
year. {gain the subject of nutrition 
was revived. The children discussed 
the foods that build strong teeth 
and named those in the lunch 
menus that 


The question arose whether certain 


were most beneficial. 
food habits encouraged tooth de- 
cav. Here was a definite reason for 
milk and fresh vegetables. 

The food project had other im- 
plications. Written language be- 
came very useful for the children 
wrote letters to the nurse, thank- 
ing her for her visit to them. They 
felt she was their friend. After all 
she was telling them how to stay 
well and grow up. 

The children caught the humor 
and truth, and almost mystery, of 


“9? 


the poem “Miss ‘J 


“Whatever Miss T eats 
Turns into Miss T 
Though shared by Miss Butcher 


{nd Sour Mr. Bates 


Whatever Miss T 
rurns into Miss T.” 


eats 


There is much of the miracu- 
lous in life, the identical food be- 
Helen. 


Chey seemed to thrill at such mys- 


comes Larry, or Sue, o1 


terv. 


Text Had Stories On Food 


The third graders found stories 


about foods in their health text, 
Five In a Family. They discovered 
built others 


strengthened teeth and bones, and 


some foods muscles, 
others gave energy for play. 

Che children organized a health 
committee which made __ posters 
showing good foods and good food 
habits. New posters went up on 
the bulletin board daily. 

Being chairman of that commit- 
tee helped one child to establish 
himself in the room. The teacher 
found something which really in- 
terested the He developed 


confidence and felt a new spirit of 


boy. 


belonging to the group, and not 


(See Nutrition Page 28) 
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WHAT IS YOUR LQ. 
ON THE CITIZENS’ COMMISSION REPORT? 


by Mrs. Ernestine Seiter 


Put the scrambled answers in the right blanks. 


If the proposals made in the Citizens’ Commission report are adopted: 


1. The only authority in Missouri for issuing 


certificates would be 


2, All teacher education would be done in 








1. 27 
; 2. 5 
3. With a salary schedule and salary increments, 
a teacher who continues to improve in service, re 
° “a oe ° J* tO 
in one system could double his initial salary in 
years, f 815 
j. A minimum sick leave of days would 5: 9 
exist for properly qualified, full-time teaching | 
arn. 6. bona fide 
personnel. This would be cumulative to at least 
teache 
days. education 
institutions 
x. certificates would no and depatt- 
. ments. 
longer be issued. 
, .; 7. uncondi- 
6. As soon as possible a ‘year program / 7 A 
hould 1 tional life 
ot teacher education should be encouraged. certificate. 
” alificati Mi ‘i te: rs § —_ 9 
7- Qualifications of ] fissouri teachers should be 8. long-term 
up-graded systematically until all teachers have certificates 
at least a 
g. baccalaureate 
o£ . degree. 
8. For all elementary or high schools in a dis- 5 
trict having more than 200 pupils each in aver- 
tail ed 10. the State 
age Cally attendance, the eae C1 “ ‘ neeroom Board of 
teachers should be determined by dividing the Education. 
total average daily attendance by 
Q. will become void if 
the holder lets 5 vears go by without teaching at 
least 160 days. 
Inswers: 
1. State Board of Education. 2 Bona fide teacher-education 
institutions and departments. 3. 15. 4. 9: 45. 5. Uncondi- 
tional life certificates. 6. five. 7. baccalaureate degree. 8. 27. 
g. Long-term certificates. 
10 right: you know one section of the Report well. 
g right: you should read it again. Someone may ask you a question. 
8 right: ask your superintendent for his copy of the Report and 
read it. 
™ 
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Retirement 


HE proposal, improving the state retire- 

ment system, would aid significantly in at- 
tracting and retaining good teachers. It would 
treat in a more decent fashion those who have 
already retired. 

A summary of the major improvements were 

presented in some detail in the January issue. 
They would bring the system into line in every 
respect with best thought and practice. 
. [his proposal should receive unified and 
active support of all the professional group. 
An improvement in the state system paves the 
way for the local systems and vice versa. 

No increase in the contribution rate will be 
Many 
individuals and community associations have 


required and this should be helpful. 


expressed a desire for these improvements. 
This is their opportunity. 


ProrposED FORMULA 


The retirement allowance of a member 
whose age at retirement is sixty-five years or 
more, and whose creditable service is five years 
or more, shall be the sum of the following 
items: 

(1) fifty-five cents plus one and one- 
fourth percent of his final average salary for 
each year of membership service not exceed- 
ing forty years; 

(2) one-half of the amount payable for 
a year of membership service for each year 
of prior service not exceeding thirty years; 


provided, that, in the computation of the re- 
tirement allowance, the creditable service of 
a member may not exceed forty years, and 
the retirement allowance payable to a member 
with creditable service of twenty-five years or 
more and whose age at retirement is sixty-five 
years or more shall be not less than two dollars 


for each year of creditable service. 


is 





In Brief 


The proposal to strengthen the continuing 


contract law is in accordance with the action 
of the Assembly of Delegates in Kansas City, 
It provides that after the completion of a sec- 
ond year within a school system all teachers 
and administrators who have 120 college ours 
shall receive in writing a statement of the rea- 
sons for not being reemployed and have the 
right to be heard by the board of education, 
if desired. 

Legislation is pending to harmonize the pres- 
ent statutes with Constitutional Amendment 
No. 2, adopted at the last general election. 

Labor Day, Armistice Day, New Year's Day 
and Memorial Day would become school hol- 
idays if another bill should prevail and _ the 
archaic provision of being required to teach 
the day before and the day after a holiday, if 
school days, would be eliminated. 

As this goes to press, it is expected that legis- 
lation sponsored by the Citizens Commission 
soon will be introduced. 


Many proposals pertaining to education will 
be introduced as usual and information will 
be made available as completely and immedi- 
ately as possible. The legislative bulletins will 
be mailed to anyone on request. 

The income tax is the state’s second largest 
producer of revenue amounting last year to 
$25,436,043.49. One-third of it is regularly 
set aside for public schools, not including the 
additional appropriation. 

Missouri ranks 44th in the amount of taxes 
raised for state purposes. 

The research division keeps up-to-date state 
and national school financial data that is avail- 
able for the asking. 

If anyone wants justification for a sizeable 
increase in state support for. public schools 1. 


Missouri, let him inquire.’ 
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Ltems of Interest 





Ira E. Grubb, superintendent of Tip- 
ton public schools, reports that they 
are engaging in the School Savings 
again this year under the 
American 


Program 
sponsorship of the 
Legion Auxiliary. 


local 


Thomas Arthur Spragens, secretary- 
treasurer of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foun- 
dation and formerly assistant to the 
president of Stanford University, has 
been appointed president of Stephens 
College, Columbia. 


Raymond Thomas reports that the 
Ste. Genevieve reorganized school dis- 
trict has inaugurated a guidance pro- 
gram. Another improvement made this 
year is the adding of equipment to the 
home economics department. 


S. Clay Coy, superintendent, Mexico, 
tells us that the U. S. Treasury’s 
School Savings Program has contin- 
ued without interruption there since 
1942. The first four months of this 
school year showed an investment of 
$2,130.70 made through this activity, 
all Mexico public schools participating. 


Roger Antoine, a teacher in the 


science department at Southeast State 
College, Cape Girardeau, resigned his 
position January 25 to accept another 
post. 

He began his duties January 27 at 
Newton Junior College, 
Mass., 


Newtonville, 
a suburb of Boston. 


J. C. Bond, principal Paseo High- 
school, Kansas City, was chosen by 
the board of directors of the Catholic 
Community service to receive a cita- 
tion for his contributions to the com- 
munity. 


Helen Blackburn, principal of Mc- 
Coy Elementary School, of Kansas 
City, reports a splendid continuing 
School Savings Participation in her 
school. The children in McCoy invest- 
ed $326.25 in Defense Bonds and 
Stamps in October, 1952, and $243.85 
in November. 


Mrs. Rise Whicker, Lake Hill teach- 
er, has resigned because of ill health, 
according to C. M. Robinson, super- 
intendent of Newton County Schools. 


P. L. Archibald, highschool princi- 
pal and former. superintendent of 
schools in Tennessee for the past sev- 
eral years, is now highschool principal 
at Wardell. 

He succeeds A. L. Bates, who re- 
signed to accept the superintendency 


at Risco. 


Mrs. Jennie Gardiner, principal 
Huntsville elementary school has re- 
ported that one-half of all the stu- 
dents in this school are participating in 
Missouri’s School Savings Program. 
The students saved $107.15 during 
November. 


A. A. Miller, superintendent, in- 
forms us that the Hamilton highschool 
has joined with the elementary school 
in the School Savings Program, start- 
ing October 1, 1952, by the pupils’ re- 
quest. An investment of $563.50 was 
made in Defense Savings securities 
by these pupils during October and 
November of this school year. 


Arch W. Troelstrup, head of the 
consumer education department of 
Stephens College, Columbia, is the au- 
thor of a new book “Consumer Prob- 
lems.” The purpose of the book is to 
train college students for more effec 
tive family and group living. 


Elizabeth Golterman, director audio- 
visual education, St. Louis public 
schools, has been named an advisory 
editor for the new research quarterly) 
“Audio-Visual Communication’ Re- 
view.” This is being published by the 
Department of the Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the NEA. 


D. Ralph McCullough, superinten- 
dent, Flat River, tells us that the Jun- 
ior College there has joined his other 
schools in the U. S. Treasury’s School 
Savings Program. Increasing amounts 
are being saved each month, with 
$213.50 being the November figure. 

Mrs. Wilda (Daniels) Seward has 
been elected to fill the vacancy at the 
Pleasant Grove school in Sullivan 
County. She assumed her duties 





More than 350 persons attending the meeting of the Missouri Chapter of the International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren at the R. J. DeLano School in Kansas City during November saw the many displays of work done by various special 
education groups. Left: Mrs. Mary Parker, of Kansas City, teacher of the partially sighted, inspects materials in use by 
classes for the partially sighted over the state of Missouri. Right: This display shows art work done by the exceptional 
children of the George Washington Carver School in Kansas City. 
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Dec. 1 when she replaced Mrs. Reva 
Crocker who resigned because of ill 
health. 


Kenneth E. Newland, head oi the 
Occupation Division, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, has been granted a 
year's leave of absence to work with 
the State Department in Washington 
as coordinator of the Asiatic Division 
for the educational and technical ser- 
vices of the Point Four program. 


R. B. Johnston, superintendent, 
tells us that the Van Buren public 
schools have recently joined the U. S. 
Treasury’s School Savings Program. 

Frank Heagerty, superintendent of 
the Lebanon public schools, has an- 
nounced that this system now has nine 
classes in adult education in progress. 
[here are classes in related shop math, 
history, group testing, home arts and 
crafts, and institution farm training 
for veterans, according to Dr. Frank 
Heagerty. 

Ralph B. Tynes, 
Festus, writes that the School 
ings Program began in the 
there September 15, 1952. In Septem- 
ber $122.49 and in October $241.50 
was invested in Defense Savings se- 
curities through this means. 


superintendent, 
Sav- 


schools 


Van G. Sutliff, Jr., instructor of vo- 
cational agriculture at Washington has 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Union Electric Company of Missouri. 


Emil Harman, coach in the Warren- 
ton highschool, has resigned to accept 
a position in industry. Mr. Harman 
was for several years superintendent 
of the Bellflower schools. 

Walter E. Evans, superintendent 
Fulton public schools, has announced 
that the South and Carver elementary 
schools have recently joined the Mis- 
souri School Savings Program. 

S. E. Wilson has announced that 
Thacher, Inc., 210 West Eighth Street, 
Kansas City, has been named _ the 
new Wayne Bus distributor for the 
state of Kansas and the western part 
ot Missouri. Mr. Wilson is sales di- 
rector for Thacher, Inc. 

Ralph W. House, professor of re- 
medial teaching, State Teachers Col- 
Kirksville, has appointed 
by the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction 
as Missouri’s chairman. 

“The Reading Teacher” is a journal 
published by the ICIRI. Each issue 
contains practical articles on how to 


lege, been 


improve reading instruction in public 
schools. Membership is $2 per year 
and includes the journal, “The Read 
ing Teacher.” 

Marvin Gutekunst, Moberly 
Highschool coach and science teacher, 
resigned, effective January 30, to ac- 
cept a position in private industry. 


Junior 


Fred Schweigerdt, who will receive 
a B.S. in Education degree from Mis- 


Valley College, Marshall, has 


souri 





named to fill the 
Moberly 


been 


positio as 
Junior | ligh- 


coach in the 
school. 


ARTHUR SWANSON 
RETIRES AS K.C.J.C. DEAN 


Arthur M. ended a 46- 
year association with Kansas City 
Public Schools Jan. 23 when he offi- 
cially retired as dean of the 
City Junior College. 


Swanson 


Kansas 


Swanson had been head of the col 
lege for 15 years and on retirement he 
said, “I relieved of 
the responsibility of running a school 
and to enter a period of relaxation and 
rest.” 

The 70-year-old educator plans to 
devote more time to philo- 
sophical, travel and biographical works 
and to play with his five small grand- 
children. 

Dean Swanson started his teaching 
career in Kansas City in 1906 as a 
mathematics teacher at Manual High- 
school. He remained there until 1910 


wish only to be 


reading 


when he 
service examiner. 

He returned to teaching mathemat- 
ics in 1917 at the Polytechnic 
Institute which now has become the 
Kansas City Junior College. In 1919 
he assumed the duties of assistant 
principal and also taught logic classes 
His title was changed to vice-pres- 
ident in 1925 and after 1932 he devoted 
full time to school management. 


resigned to become a civil 





The University of Missouri 


ADULT EDUCATION AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


23 Jesse Hall 


Columbia 


Desires to 


SERVE YOU AND YOUR SCHOOL 





Through— 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES ... 


EDUCATIONALLY 





Through— 
EXTENSION 
COURSES ... 


Through— 


THE AUDIO- 
VISUAL LIBRARY ... 





YOU. 





WRITE US TODAY 
IF WE CAN SERVE 


Name 


Address 





Send Correspondence Bulletin to: 
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MISSOURIANS HONORED 


Fi Missourians were among 48 
chart members initiated into the 
Gamiia Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kapp. at the University of Arkansas 
recel \ 

Mi--ourians initiated into the group 
were C. C. Baker, superintendent of 
schools, Macks Creek; Joe Kuklenski, 


supe! ntendent of schools, Lockwood: 
Chandler Griffen, elementary principal 
at Cassville; and Truman Thompson, 
highschool principal at Cassville 


SCHOOL BOARD AND 
ADMINISTRATOR’S 
CONFERENCE 


rl annual conference of School 
Administrators and School Board 
Members of the central Missouri dis- 
trict will be held at the Central Mis 
soul State College, Warrensburg 
Tuesday, February 3. 

The theme will be “Lay Responsi 
bility for Public Education.” 

Mr. Robert M. Cole, executive sec 


retary of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, will be the featured 
speaker 


MAKE NEA HONOR ROLL 

Three more. school systems have 
been added to the National Education 
Association honor roll representing 
schools having faculties enrolled 100 
per cent in the NEA for this year. 

The new additions are Flat River, 
Dr. D. Ralph McCullough, superinten 
dent; St. Joseph, George Blackwell, 
superintendent; and Novinger, Mar- 
vin S. Powell, superintendent. 

St. Joseph has achieved this goal 
each year since 1918. This is the first 
vear that the Flat River system has 
achieved this honor. Novinger has 
been on the honor roll since 1959 


SHOW AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


New developments in state pro- 
grams of audio-visual instruction will 
be presented at the winter meeting of 
NEA’s Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Feb. 24-28 in St. Louis. 

W. H. Durr, director of the bu- 
reau of teaching materials, Virginia 
State Department of Education, is 
chairman of a group of presidents and 
representatives of state audio-visual 
education departments who will report 
on their programs. 

Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of 
St. Louis Public Schools, is conven- 
tion chairman. Major addresses will 
be given by Robert J. Blakely, direc- 
tor central office fund for adult educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, and Lyle 
W. Ashby, NEA assistant secretary 
for professional relations. 

Discussions are scheduled on the 
role of instructional materials, spe- 
cialists in curriculum development, 
adult education, buildings and equip- 
ment, professional audio-visual educa- 
tion, international developments in 
educational television. 
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Novel Way to Present 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting 
and helpful to you 





By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 
it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 


These vegetable and fruit 
portraits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten 
positive lesson. They offersim- 
ple, new interest-catching way 
to present nutrition program. 


You or your class could work 
out the suggestions here. A 
little talk or verse should ac- 
company each portrait. Per- 
haps your grocer might help 
in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid 
putting these together. 


With corn, potatoes and 
spaghetti,sTARCHY PETE, 
above, ts vitamin cheat. MRS. 
VAN ToP has parsley hair, cab- 
bage face, carrot nose and 
slices of radishes for mouth. 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes 


These Food Portraits and the 


ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 
pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. 


for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 


chops ) 


Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 





the way to vitamin deficiency. 
_ MRS. VAN TOP Use apple peelings for hair, 
wa | tfamii Flop 
She regards salads 


the be-all and end- ate 
all of a good diet, On. Then, FADDIST PEARL 1s 


a Salad Girl; she thinks sal: ids 
are - only important thing 


potato peelings for face, car- 
rot peelings for nose and 







Her face can be one-half af 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
nec klac & lettuc e blouse. 


MRS. BOILER is a Vitamin 
Spoiler; she cooks away 
or pours down the sink 
all the vitamins. You might 
use a strainer for face, carrot 


MR. MOSS 
tis own food boss 


: top hair, slice of turnip for 
He thinks potatoes ? I 

and meat a diet 
sufficient for him. Carrot for eyes, 


nose, tomatoes for mouth and 


ir lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORII 












WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH AND LIFE 
TEACHERS COME WEST IS WORTH LIVING. WRITE US TODAY. 
— — => —— Se FOS 


PEROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENC Yee 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. D.. Mor DENVER. COLO 








exceptional Opportunities coming in daily. 


Missoula, Mont. Western Certification Booklet with 


Member N.A.T.A. 
38 years’ Placement Service 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY | ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Free Life Membership. Register Now! 








ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 









A TOP SALARY OF $6000! 
We help many teachers secure positions in II- 
linois schools with top salaries of $6000 or more. 
Write for Information No Obligations 
Unexcelled Service N.A.T.A, James O'Malley, Mer. 
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Kansas City, Missouri. 


munity. 


tions in Missouri. 





BUILDING AHEAD TO PROVIDE 
MORE ELECTRIC POWER FOR A 
GREAT AND GROWING AREA! 





HAWTHORN STATION, Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany’s new 50-million-dollar electric generating plant, located 
on the Missouri river in the Northeast Industrial district of 


A DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC POWER is one 
of the most important factors in the growth of any com- 
Providing this constant source of electrical 
energy for the expanding needs of the Kansas City area 
is a responsibility “The Light Company” has long recog- 
nized . . . and planned ahead to meet. 


HAWTHORN STATION, now in partial service, is only 
one phase of an 11-year construction program, totaling 
approximately 110 million dollars . . . to insure an ade- 
quate supply of dependable, low-cost electric service. 
When completed in 1955, this new power plant will 
have a generating capacity of 332,000 kilowatts .. . 
placing it among the largest electric production installa- 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 








ment form. 


Tel. Jefferson 6245 





TEACHERS; Do you want a better position? Thousands have secured 
professional and financial advancement through our service. Hundreds 
have been located in and near St. Louis, as well as in the Middle West, 
West, Northwest, Southwest, and other sections of the country.—Plan 
NOW for a better position for next year. Write immediately for enroll- 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 








ADVENTURE 


Europe + Latin America West * Orient * Around World 
; 60 days Europe from $475 (inci. steamer) 












Remorkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
ond education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
> TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 * MU 2-6544 








ho 
ho 








CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaskz, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 S. Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 














BERNIE IMPROVES 
SYSTEM 


The Bernie consolidated ools 
have made several improvements this 
year. Among these, according to Supt. 
Horace L. 
tion of the new vocational agriculture 


Jackson, are the comple- 


building and the offering of vocational 
agriculture in the Bernie system for 
the first time. The courses ar eIng 
taught by Mr. Robert Jaques, a grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri 
Another course, driver training, js 
being offered in the Bernie schools 
for the first time this vear. The in- 
structor is Mr. Howard Garner, phy- 


sical education director. 


TV CLASSES TO START 
SOON AT VALLEY PARK 

Television classes will start in Val- 
ley Park schools next September, ac- 
cording to George Knight, superinten- 
dent of the Valley Park school dis- 
trict. 

Knight reports that the cooperating 
schools of the county, through various 
school district superintendents, have 
completed arrangements for an educa- 
tional channel. The local school board 
at Valley Park has voted the neces- 
sary pro rata fund for operation of the 
new station. 

Knight said that in the Valley Park 
district the cost per pupil will be less 
than $1 a year. 


COMPLETE NEW 
GARRISON SCHOOL 


Garrison students of Chillicothe 
moved into the classrooms of a new 
school building after the Christmas 
holidays. 


The students have been attending 
classes in the new gymnasium-audi- 
torium of the highschool while the in- 
terior of the classrooms were being 
finished. 

The new building includes four 
classrooms, a principal's office, boys’ 
and girls’ toilets and showers, and 


three utility rooms. 

A new Dewey grade school building 
also is nearing completion, according 
to R. E. Houston, superintendent of 
schools. 


SCHOOL SERIES AIRED 


A parent education radio program 
sponsored by the Department of Fam- 
ily Life Education of the Kansas City 
Public Schools is being broadcasted 
weekly at 2:30 p.m. Tuesdays over 
station KCMO. 

Informal discussions of school-home 
relationships are made by three Kan- 
sas City educators, including Dr. 
Esther E. Prevey, director of the De- 
partment of Family Life Education, 
who is moderator. 

The schedule of programs for Feb- 
ruary includes: Feb. 3—“Why is 
Frankie Afraid?”; Feb. 10—‘Why Is 
Shirley Shy?”; Feb. 17—"What Makes 
Andy Angry?”; and Feb. 24—"Why 
Is Dan Destructive?” 
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SHOW NEW ADDITIONS 


Patrons of the Stoutland School 


district recently were entertained at an 
open house at which the teaching staff 
display 1 two recently constructed 
classrooms, a new fully-equipped agri- 
cultural shop building and classroom, 
and a new snack bar and _ heating 
system 

“Mothers of children in the Stout- 
land Elementary School have organ 
zed a Mothers’ Club which now is 
sponsoring many projects for the chil- 
lren. 


OPEN FILM LIBRARY 

The Jasper County schools have es- 
tablished a Visual Education Library, 
according to John F. Wilson, county 
superintendent. 

Advantages of the new county-wide 
setup according to Wilson are more 
compactness and more effective utili- 
zation of pooled materials. The county 
has purchased $900 worth of films 
which will be paid off in three $300 
installments. 

The film library will consist pri- 
marily of film strips. Some 250 film 
strips already have been purchased to 
start the new loan service. 


RURAL EDUCATION MEET 
SET FOR KANSAS CITY 


Community school superintendents 
and rural life and education leaders of 
eight midwestern states including Mis- 
souri will meet April 12-14 in Kansas 
City’s Muehlebach Hotel and Muni- 
cipal Auditorium for a three-day con- 
ference On community education. 

Dr. Bernard C. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of schools at Lee’s Summit, 
and Arthur L. Summers, member of 
the State Department of Education, 
co-chairmen of the conference, have 
announced “Teamwork ffor _ better 
Schools” as the program theme. 

Demonstrations, speakers and dis- 
cussions will center their attention on 
school finance, library service, health 
education, cooperation between school 
and community agencies, and obtain- 
ing good teachers. 

The conference is jointly sponsored 
by the Department of Rural Education 
ot the NEA, American Association of 


School Administrators, and the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officials. 

SUPERINTENDENTS 


FORM N.W. ASSOCIATION 

A Northwest Missouri Association 
of School Superintendents was organ- 
ized in December at a meeting at 
Cameron of 66 school officials repre- 
senting 19 counties. 

Formation of the Northwest Mis- 
souri Association completes the or- 
ganization of all districts in the state. 

Officers of the group are: President, 
F. L. Skaith, Craig; vice-president, S. 
L. Lockridge, Hardin; secretary-treas- 


urer, Donald Johnson, Rockport. 

Boundaries of the association dis- 
trict are the Missouri River on the 
south, Iowa state line on the north, 
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state line on the west, and Highway 
65 on the east. 

The organization will meet four 
times a year, according to Supt. Sam 


M. Rissler, of Trenton, who called the 
first meeting of the superintendents of 
the area. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
TO MEET ON SHIP 
The 10th Annual Classroom 
ers National Conference sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 


Teach- 


ers of the NEA will be held on a 
steamship instead of on a college cam- 
pus this year. 

This year’s conference, which is 


scheduled for July 6-17, will be a 12- 


day Caribbean cruise aboard the steam- 
ship SS Nuevo Cominicano, Orienta- 
tion meetings, conferences and recre- 


ation will be planned aboard the s 
entertain- 


with sightseeing tours and 


hip 


ment arranged in ports of call. College 


credit will be offered for the confer- 
ence for those interested. 
The liner will sail July 6 from 


Miami and will make stops at 


in the Bahamas, Port au Prince 


Nassau 


in 


Haiti, Ciudad Trujillo in the Domini- 


can Republic, and Havana, Cuba. 


Further information on the cruise is 


available through the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth St.,. N.W., Washington 6, 


<3 








ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Located at Boulder, Colorado, in view of snow-capped peaks and within easy 


walking distance of mountain trails 


and streams, the University of Colorado 


offers an unusual program of summer study and recreation. The climate in 
Boulder is unsurpassed, with comfortable days—even during the hottest part 
of summer—and cool nights conducive to good study. 


The University’s own Recreation De- 
partment offers a planned program 
designed to give students ample oppor- 
tunity to see scenic Colorado between 
study hours. 

In addition to regular courses, many 
special features, such as Aviation, Edu- 
cation, Recreation Leadership, Music 


and Dance Workshops; the Writers’ 
Conference; Speech Institute, Coaching 
School, Little Theatre Plays, Organ Re- 
citals and other concerts, Art Exhibits, 
quality movies and public lectures. 
Combine education, acceleration, make- 
up, or refresher courses with a vacation 
at a fully accredited university. 


About $29 weekly covers typical tuition and fees, and board and room in beautifu! 


new University residences. Other 


tuition rates for Colorado residents. 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 


JUNE 15 to JULY 21 


e JULY 23 to AUGUST 25 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaure- 
ate or advanced degrees are offered in the 
following fields: 


Anthropology, Art, Biology, Business, Chem- 
istry, Economics, Education, Engineering, 
English, Geography, Geology, History, Home 
Economics, Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Mineralogy, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Phi- 
losophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, Speech. 


| eee an beet cena ern secret meaty 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 319 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 


Your Name- 7 a 
St. and No.__ — snide 


CS 





Wid wk seca cd 
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SCHOOL ADDITION ; 
Y Ino ’ \ building additi R : : 
You Select the BEST When You Choose A Raiding scion to Russel: § fi 
school costing $94,000 has been com- sit 
, Y r ‘ \TINna pleted, according to Supt. C. R. Claj- Ki 
the New WINSTON ARITHMETICS! a = | 2 
oe ; The two-wing addition was started \ 
SEEING NUMBERS FINDING NUMBERS in May, 1952, after building bonds r 
(Text-Workbook), Gr. 1 (Text-Workbook), Gr. 2 were approved in January. One wij W 
DISCOVERING NUMBERS, LEARNING NUMBERS, Gr. 4 saan ca agen, SM. ' 
Gr. 3 UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS. las a manern music room, caleteria so 
EXPLORING NUMBERS, Gr. 5 Gr. 6 seating 200, and a_ well-equipped to 
THINKING WITH NUMBERS, KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS, — ample pwc — 
Gr. 7 Gr. 8 The other wing includes four ele- 
ale D 
P mentary class rooms with a full base- 
@ The confidence that accompanies tried and proven authorship. eros coven feet. which “s sei ho * Ci 
Leo Brueckner Elda Merton Foster Grossnickle i peccaggires Psa 
; i , : ig pupils of the lower grades as a play- 
@ Perfected Procedures in teaching arithmetic Meaningfully. room. , id 
® Process Visualization—exclusive with Winston. Se 
® Bridges the gap between manipulation with concrete materials and the TEACHERS APPROVE lis 
abstract level of computation—exclusive. SICK LEAVE POLICY - 
® Readiness Program involving Readiness Tests and Readiness Lessons. The Barry County Community set 
4 re od id ll ~ i ? . , 
\ modern Arithmetic Program entails—Manipulation, Discovery, and leachers Association Dec. 12 adopted Jul 
Learning by Doing. It calls for— } a sick leave policy for county schools su 
TEXTS MANIPULATIVE MATERIALS which will provide teachers full salary the 
PROFESSIONAL BOOK WORKBOOKS geared to “need” — on teave as . as accumulative 
sick leave up to 20 days. Ro 
A Meaningful Mathematics program that leads to Mastery! | == The policy, which was drawn up J ti 
and presented by a special Associa- te 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS | tion committee, will be presented for We 
GEOMETRY MEANING AND MASTERY | approval of rural board members at we 
ALGEBRA MEANING AND MASTERY—Books I and II their annual meeting in March, ac- wh 
cording to M. M. Hess, county super- rh 
intendent of schools. tim 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY | The plan provides full salary for a 1 
2500 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, IIl. teacher on sick leave up to five days a list 
Represented in Missouri by term. Any unused portion of the five con 
Ben Beeson 8903 Eager Road St. Louis 17 days, however, could accumulate y 
to 20 days and if only a fraction of TE 
the 20 days is used during any one ; 
term, the used fraction of leave would ty 


be restored at the beginning of the 


For SOUNDER MINDS and STRONGER BODIES next term at the rate of five days each 








term. We 

: MISSOURIANS ON - 

I e S 
ited : ICEC PROGRAM be 
At the meeting of the American “eh 


Association of School Administrators 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES | which will be held in Atlantic City oe 
| February 14-19, 1953, the International | 

Council for Exceptional Children has "E 

| been invited to hold two meetings— ; 

















The topic of the Wednesday aftet §  thej; 


ore “ pa int 
s one on Tuesday, Feb. 17 and the other Sch 
Grades 1-8 >. on Wednesday, Feb. 18. Both meet- tent 
B JONES—MALONEY—MORGAN—LANDIS : ings will be held in the 3elvedere Uni 
y ° Room of the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
° st ? - : plat 
* City. Richard §S. Dabney, Director, \ 
e re Section of Special Education, State me 
$ A Total Health Program for the Total Child Department of Education, State chil 
° : aan a rig nn Meare Races oo an j 
: ® A POSITIVE program for total health, ® A highly motivated, pupil- Missouri, will act as chairman and will Bick 
° ; . : ate ae : be assisted by Dwight W. Reeder, . 
° including mental, emotional, social, and centered approach to health etetieal Minas Caaek Ciel wee Edu 
° : . tipal, Bruce Street School, New : 
° physical health. education. as 4 7 ame ” — Sch 
: ark, New Jersey. 
: ® The first series with a built-in program ———— The speaker at the Puesday reg CT 
: of recreational activities ... games and Write f | a age ll . A nigg> oted : Por 
s stunts that motivate good health and rite for our = os ae ed 
. Saeien 0 Ganctinnil teilits annem president of the American Academ) M 
: ties , free health of Cerebral Palsy, is professor of New-§— of 
: ropsychiatry and director of the Child F Tea, 
: LAI D LA WwW B R 0 T H E R S wall chart Guidance Clinic of Duke University J Ag, 
: CBRE School of Medicine. tion 
e 
: 328 South Jefferson Street 2121 Staunton Court ; 2 aes ail 
: noon, February 18, meeting will bf a p 
° ’ J ’ : ‘ ( 
. saneeeienetecnees e PD a Sa | “The Responsibility of the School ™F a 4 
° 221 Fourth Avenue 707 Browder Street | the Education of the Handicappet Mi 
° NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK DALLAS 1, TEXAS Child.” Speakers at this program wil F perg 
H 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. | include: Claude V. Courter, Super F men; 
MPTTTTTITITITITITTTT TTT TT TTT ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA | tendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio gues! 
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William M. Cruickshank, Director, 
Education for Exceptional Children, 
School of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y.; Elizabeth M. 
Kelly, Director, Department of Spe- 
‘al Education, Board of Education, 
Newark, N.J.; Hugo Schunhoff, Prin- 
cipal, Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C.; Robert H. Thomp- 
con, Superintendent, Missouri School 
ior the Blind, St. Louis, Mo. 


DECISION UPHOLDS 
CONSOLIDATION PLANS 


[The Supreme Court of Missouri 
ruled in a decision made during the 
September, 1952, session that school 
jistricts seeking reorganization which 
ave not followed the time schedule 
set forth in the reorganization law of 
luly 18, 1948, are still entitled to 
submit plans for reorganization after 
the last date set by the law. 

The court held in the cases of 
Rogersville Reorganized School Dis- 
trict No. R-4 of Webster County and 
Reorganized School District No. 5 of 
Washington County that these schools 
were entitled to sell school bonds 
which they issued for reorganization. 
These schools failed to follow the 
time schedule set forth by law. 

This ruling should encourage school 
listricts still seeking reorganization to 
ontinue in carrying out their plans. 


TEACHERS’ WORRIES 

The St. Louis and St. Louis Coun- 
ty Associations for Childhood Educa- 
tion recently held a joint conference 
n the theme “What Are Teachers’ 
Worries” at University City High- 
school 

Several hundred teachers attended 
uiternoon and evening sessions and 
heard Dr. Roma Gans, professor of 
education of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, speak on the 
onference theme. 

Edward H. Beumer, assistant super- 
itendent of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and F. Marion Drury, assis- 
tant to the superintendent of the 
University City Public Schools, were 
platiorm guests at the two sessions. 

\t the evening session a film on 
childhood education was shown with 
an introduction given by Miss Harriet 
Bick of the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. 


CTA LEADER ASKS 
POSITIVE LEADERSHIP 


Miss Alice Latta, national president 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, challenged members of the 
Affton Community Teachers Associa- 
tion to offer positive leadership in 
their community. Miss Latta spoke at 
a Dec. 4 tea given by the Association 
at the Affton Highschool. 

_ Miss Latta and Mrs. Buena Stol- 
erg, state president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, were 
Suests of the CTA. Other guests 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories 
in which every character “comes to life.” 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words 
and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for 
beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for SUPERIOR, AVERAGE, and 
IMMATURE groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, 
Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 








KEEP YOUR | 
BOOKSHELVES BUSY 


with books that teach as they entertain 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD TODAY SERIES 


A new social studies series to acquaint intermediate 
pupils with family life around the postwar world. In 
sharing the day-to-day adventures of their world neigh- 
bors, young readers gain respect and understanding. 
Many interesting, attractive photos; two-color draw- 
ings. (Other books in preparation). 





FORESTS AND FIORDS. Bailey. Modern Scandinavia seen 
with two Danish children traveling to Norway and Sweden. 


KISH OF INDIA. Comfort. The mystery of the Orient to- 
day. Informative, timely, with an unusual plot. 


ALPINE PATHS. Comfort. An exciting tale of a Swiss vil- 








lage with glimpses of history and industry. 6 

TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Comfort. A Japanese J a” 

family moves from country to city. <) * 
Each book 128 pages, price $1.60 ] 


COWBOY SAM—The New Popular Hero 
4 Real adventures in the West today. Interest levels are high, so all— 





even those reading below their level—can share the excitement. 

Jy COWBOY SAM (Primer) ..$1.28 COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY (Gr. 1) $1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND PORKY COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO 
(Primer) $1.28 (Gr. 2) silos $1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND SHORTY COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS 
(Gr. 1) : --$1.32 (Gr. 3) BE Se! a 


Write for complete descriptions in our catalog of Good Books for 
Children’s Reading or ask our representative, H. H. Freeman, 307 
S. Florence, Springfield, to show you these books, 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenue ° ttt oe Pe 














were teachers of six South St. Louis 
County schools — Bayless, Eureka, 
Valley Park, District R-8, Mehlville 
and Hancock. 

Superintendent Charles J. Mesnier 
welcomed the guests and introduced 
Miss Latta. Following her speech, 
Jack Pepin, President of the Affton 
CTA, presided over a question and 
answer period. 


LEMAY ORGANIZES 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Hancock Highschool of Lemay 
from all available reports will be the 
first nontechnical highschool in the 
St. Louis area to organize a student 
placement service catering both to full 
and part time students. 

The new placement center will be 
organized for all students and former 


Among our many valuable free 
art-teaching aids are— 


Educational Films 


Four Color-Sound 16 mm films 
are loaned free to schools. A 
new film, ‘‘Art Points the Way,” 
has just been released. 


For information about this and other 
services, write Dept. ST 


Ginney & Smith Zo. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Rep. In Missouri Is 
Frank J. Browne 





students of Hancock Highschool. 
Willis R. M. Schott will be in charge 
of the service. Dr. James Lindhurst 
is superintendent at Hancock. The ser- 
vice will start handling job applica- 
tions for part-time students immed 
iately. 

The placement service will operate 
in conjunction with the school’s guid 
ance program which is directed by 
Mrs. Gladys Denton. 


DELTA GAMMA OFFERS 
$200 SCHOLARSHIP 


\ $200 scholarship in special educa- 
tion is being offered to teachers hold- 
ing a baccalaureate degree and a 
valid teaching certificate by the Delta 
Gamma Alumnae Association of Co- 
lumbia and the Delta Gamma _ Col- 
legiate Chapter at the University of 
Missouri. 

This award was established in May, 
1952, and will be awarded annually 
to be used by the recipient to pursue 
a program of training in teaching the 
visually handicapped and the blind. 
The program of training may be pur- 
sued at any accredited college or uni- 
versity or at a recognized institution 
such as a school for the blind and 
visually handicapped. 

The cash grant has been established 
to encourage qualified persons to pre- 
pare to teach the visually handicapped 
and the blind, thus helping to meet the 
need for teachers in this field. 

Preference shall be accorded the fol- 
lowing applicants: Members of the 
Delta Gamma Fraternity, residents of 
Missouri, and those who _ indicate 
that they plan to teach the blind and 
visually handicapped in Missouri if 
possible. 

The Scholarship Award Committee 
also will consider academic record of 
the applicant, pertinent training and 
experience, character, personality, and 
other traits which may indicate possi- 





ble teaching success in the area of 
special education. 

Applications should be submitted to 
the president of the Delta Gamma 
Alumnae Association, 904 Providence 
Rd., Columbia, Mo. 


DEATHS 


LETA LOCKE 


Miss Leta Locke, 63, died at her 
home in Buffalo, Mo., on November 
24,. Miss Locke and her sister, Mrs 
Maye Robinson, were members of the 
Richland school faculty when Miss 
Locke became seriously ill. 

Miss Locke had formerly taught 
at Buffalo for many years. 


FAY STOCKTON 

Miss Fay Stockton, 67, a teacher in 
St. Louis schools for more than 40 
years, died recently at the Missouri 
Baptist Hospital in St. Louis of coro- 
nary thrombosis. 

Miss Stockton taught at the Hum- 
bolt, Bryan, Mullanphy and Susan 
3uder schools. She retired two years 
ago. She was a graduate of St. Louis 
Central Highschool. 


MINNIE MAY RANK 


Miss Minnie May Rank, 72, a re- 
tired Columbia teacher, died Decem- 
ber 24. 

Miss Rank was born in Princeton 
Mo. She attended Kirksville State 
Teachers College and the University 
of Missouri where she received her 
Master’s degree. 

She taught school at Princeton and 
was principal of the Princeton high- 
school before coming to Columbia in 
1928. She taught at Jefferson Junior 
highschool for 20 years, retiring in 
1950. 











Some 75 Polk County teachers and future teachers attended a recent reading 
workshop at Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar. Here the group listens to 
talks on reading methods. 
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CHARLES McINTOSH 


McIntosh, 76, longtime 


Charies 
teacher and superintendent at Salem, 
Steelville and Cuba, Mo., died Dec. 8 
at Steclville. 

Mr. McIntosh taught for 48 years 
and erved as superintendent of 
schor in Salem, Cuba and Steelville. 


filled in as superintendent at 


He also 

Bourbon and Lesterville during World 
War II when these schools lost their 
super! tendents to the service. He is 


ul 


survived by his wife, Maud. 


JULIUS ERNEST 


BARDELMEIER 

Iulius Ernest Bardelmeier, 56, direc- 
tor vocational and adult education 
in St. Louis County for the past 10 
years. died of a heart attack recently 
in St. Louis. 


Mr. Bardelmeier is survived by his 
librarian at University 
Columbia. 

attended Defiance 
received an A.B. 
B.S. in 


wife, Fannie, 
Hig! School in 

Mr. Bardelmeier 
College 


degr« i | le 


where he 


also received a 


Education from Columbia University 
and an M.E. from Colorado A. & M. 
For several summers he_ attended 
UCLA. taking courses in adult edu- 


cath 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Over 500 Names and Addresses 
of 
HOTELS—RESORTS 
RANCHES—SUMMER CAMPS 
NATIONAL PARKS—RESORT 
HOTELS—STEAMSHIP LINES 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 


Locations in Over 30 States 
Write these Employers for 
Information on 
Summer Opportunities 
Send $2.00 for complete list of 
mames and addresses to 


National Directory Service 


Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 








Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
Great Western Stage 
Equipment Co. 


1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 











""A Good Teachers Agency" 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


Established 1918 — serving the Missouri 
Valley to the West Coast—Enroll Now. 


529 Stuart Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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MRS. GLADYS BLAKE 

Mrs. Gladys Blake, a teacher in the 
Worth County Reorganized District 
No. 1, died Dec. 7 at the Missouri 
Methodist Hospital in St. Joseph af- 
ter a long illness. 

Mrs. Blake had taught in the rural 
schools of Worth and Gentry counties 
for 30 years. She was a past president 
of the Worth County Classroom 
Teachers Association and active 
in the promotion of professional and 
community affairs. 

Mrs. Blake attended 
Missouri State College at 


THEO W. H. IRION 
Dr. Theo W. H. Irion, 67, 
of education who served as dean of the 
University of Missouri education col- 
lege from 1930 to 1945, died Decem- 
ber 25 after a long illness of heart dis- 


was 


Northwest 
Maryville. 


professor 


ease 

A native of Des Peres, Dr. Irion 
taught in rural and high schools for 
five years and was on faculties of | 


Stephens College, Southwest State 
College at Springfield and Michigan 
State Normal College before joining 
the Missouri faculty in 1926 as 
fessor of education 

He was president of MSTA in 1933 
National 


pro- 


and was president of the 
Association of and 
ments of Education from 1936 to 1938. 

He did his work for the bachelors 
degree at the University of Missouri 
completing it in 1911 and received his 


Colleges 


masters and doctors degrees from Co- 
lumbia University in 1916 and 1925. 

Dr. Irion was recognized by his col- 
and one of 
Numer- 
educa- 


leagues as a fine scholar 
the great teachers of the day. 
ous articles and editorials for 
tional publications were prepared by 
him and he was also author of a text 
Difficulties in the 
published in 


“Comprehension 
Study of Literature” 


Depart- | 


1925. 
CHARLES THOMAS 
WORKMAN 

Charles Thomas Workman, 37, as- 
sistant football and basketball coach 
at Kansas City Central Highschool, | 
died Jan. 3 at St. Luke’s Hospital in | 
Kansas City of an internal hemor- 
rhage. 

Mr. Workman joined the Central 


Highschool faculty in the fall of 1951 
mathematics teacher and coach. 


as a 
He attended the schools of Leeton, 
Mo., and was a graduate of Central 
Missouri State Teachers College at 


Warrensburg. In 1937 he was chosen 
most popular man at the college. 
While in college, Mr. Workman was 
chosen four years as a member of the 
all-star basketball team of the 
souri Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. He also played professional base- 
ball for Springfield, O., in the Mid- 
Atlantic League; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
in the Eastern League; Nashville, At- 
lanta and Chattanooga in the Southern 


Mis- | 


Association; Indianapolis and Minne- | 


Association; 


apolis in the American 
Pacific Coast 


Oakland, Calif., in the 





RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Henre’s a functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 





90 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 
Edueational Receords 
of all types — 
e Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 
e Folk Dances 
e Language Courses 
Rep Seat Recorps 


CHOSEN FROM 
*“Music AMERICA Loves BEst”’ 


e Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’s Recorps From 
THE “‘LitrLe Nipper” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 
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Price 10 cents 


Send for your copy today 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. 133MA, 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey 


” at 

ra b 
Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
to cover cost and mailing. 


Name. 








City__ — 


Zone State. 
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AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas- | 


ualty Company offers cheaper 
rates because teachers are 
good risks. A Company of the 
teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 


For a rate quotation with no 
obligation, mail this coupon 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


I Sciitcnictinasaseaies MI eintnsibisnnianaat 
Ns stistatiniieas Body Type .............. 
Any drivers under age 25? .......... 
IU saiasienhtascvnesshabseteieactionanincilevetdsins 


Tape to Postal Card & Mail 





League; and Boston and Pittsburgh 
in the National League. 

He played in the outfeld for the 
Boston Braves from 1943 through 
part of the 1946 season. 

From 1942 to 1945, Mr. Workman 
coached basketball and taught physi- 
cal education classes at Warrensburg 
Highschool between the baseball sea- 


sons. 


ALDYTH KEETH 


Miss Aldyth Keeth, a sixth grade 
teacher in the elementary school of the 
Ritenour Consolidated School, Over- 
land, for the past 11 years, died Dec. 

at the Deaconess Hospital, St. Louis. 

Miss Keeth was president of the 
Ritenour Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the time of her death. She 
was a graduate of Iberia Junior Col- 
lege and the University of Missouri. 
She also attended Central Missouri 
State College and Washington Uni- 
versity. 


ELLA CLARKSON 

Miss Ella Clarkson, 87, retired ele- 
mentary teacher of Moberly, died Oct. 
16 at the home of her grand-niece in 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

Miss Clarkson was a member of the 
fourth graduating class of Moberly 
Highschool. After graduating in May, 
1883, she began teaching and retired 
with 60 years of active service in 1943. 
“he taught as a substitute primary 
teacher for five years and since 1947 
had lived with her niece in Kentucky. 

“Miss Ella,” as she was affectionate- 
lv known, kept in touch with the mod- 
ern trends in education. She attended 
early institutes for training teachers 
and later was a student at Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. 

Shortly after her retirement, Miss 
Clarkson wrote a history of the early 
schools of Moberly. She also often 
poetry for her 


wrote appropriate 


friends. 


NUTRITION 


(From Page 17) 
merely of belonging, but being a 
leader of the group. His show-off 
stunts turned to purposeful _be- 
havior. 

For about two weeks the teacher 
had to drive the committee home 
for it met after school as well as 
in all free time. Some rushed with 
their scissors to mother’s magazines 
at home to cut out new illustra- 
tions for tomorrow’s poster. 
Assembly Combined Lessons 

Later the class gave an assembly 
program and wove their food les- 
sons into a dramatization of ““The 
Little Princess Who. Would Not 


_ Georgia Winn 


| Charlotte Wells 
| Ollie Backus . 





LIBRARY 
ACCESSION SHEETS 


A convenient loose leaf system 
for cataloging books in the 
school and public library. Each 
sheet is ruled on both sides so 
as to provide space for listing 
50 books. The sheets measure 
9-7/16 by 9-15/16, printed on 
good quality ledger paper, and 
punched to fit either a ring 
book or post binder. The in- 
side front cover of either binder 
reflects instructions for the 
cataloging of books by the 
Dewey Decimal System. 


Sheets (form 258) 6 cents ea. 
Ring Book $1.95 ea. 
Post Binder $5.50 ea. 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing Company 


1602-08 Hodiamont Avenue 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 











USING 
OUR LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 





A practical text program that imple- 
ments recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 


By LISTENING 
David H. Patton » 
aiien SPEAKING 

WRITING 


Speech Consultants 


EVALUATING 





W. J. BREUER 
J. W. REAVES 
Representatives 


Write for descriptive literature 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


READING. 


In 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 
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“Perhaps she would not 


Laugh 
laugh because she did not eat her 


vegetables, or left her milk, o1 
even te her candy before meals,” 
the queen inquired. ‘he princess’ 
nurse assured the queen that the 
child took food from all seven 
shelves of “Mother Hubbard's cup- 
board 

After some months the words 
“Clean Plate Club” were still heard 
around the lunch table. The food 
study did not end abruptly but 
was allied to other activities that 


took place later in the vear. ‘There 


was a study of wheat in social 
studies, with an experience of 
grinding some whole wheat grains 
into a breakfast cereal on a hand 
mill. This was followed by an ex- 


cursion to a big city bakery. 


Through these varied and in- 
triguing activities these children 
developed habits and attitudes to- 
ward good nutrition that we hope 
will remain with them throughout 
life. The procedure took advantage 
of a natural education process, and 
there was fun and learning for both 


teacher and child. 


TV Increases Knowledge 


(From Page 10) 


television sets in their homes. [he 
mean of the TV group was highet 
than the mean for the non-TV 
group. Only on the first current 
affairs test for the matched pairs 
was the difference less than the 
amount needed to meet the test for 
significance. On the final current 
affairs test the difference easily met 
the standard of significance. On 
both tests the entire testing group, 
measured by a comparison of the 
total number taking the test, 
showed a significant difference in 


favor of the TV group. 


Scores Went Up 

More of the students of the 1V 
group had higher scores on the 
second current affairs test than on 
the first test, while more of the 
students of the non-I'V_ group 
made lower scores on the second 
test than on the first. 

The TV group reported spend 
ing an average of 3.4 hours per 
day watching television, while the 
non-T'V group (without television 
sets in their homes) spent an ave 
age of 15.2 minutes per day. The 
amount of time spent viewing 
news programs and current hap- 
penings was comparatively small. 
Che IT'V group reported an ave 
age of 36.4 minutes per day while 
the non-T'V group only reported 
3.1 minutes. Of the non-TV group 
there was quite a difference be- 
tween individuals. Some appeared 
to be regular viewers while others 
spent little or no time. 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


l'ypes of programs preferred by 
students was determined by a briel 
questionnaire giving opportunity 
to rank the various types of pro- 
erams. Both TV and = non-IV 
groups indicated that news and 
current happenings ranked fourth 
in the six classifications. They 
ranked after plays, variety shows, 
and sports and stood belore educa- 
tion and demonstration programs, 
and symphonies, concert and mili- 
tary bands on the part of the TV 
group. Variety shows, sports and 
plays headed news on the lists of 


the non-TV group. 


TV Education Possibilities 

Even with this indication of the 
interest in news programs as com 
pared with other types of pro 


grams and the limited viewing 
time for such programs, there are 
possibilities for the use of televi 
sion as a medium of education. 
Ihe possibilities of the use of tele- 
vision for educational purposes are 
ereat. With the increase in the use 
of on-the-spot television world hap- 
penings can be brought into the 
homes of the boys and girls and 
into the classrooms where these 
facilities are available. As facilities 
for the reception of such programs 
are expanded, the programs them- 


selves should be improved. 


At the present time most homes 
in the Middle West which have 
television sets can only receive 


programs from one station. Before 


very long it will be possible to 
choose more than one type of pro 
gram. This will present anothe 
need, that of developing discrimi 
nation as to types of programs just 
as such attention is being given to 
selection of reading material, mo 
tion pictures, and radio programs. 
The teacher has a definite respon 
sibility for utilizing this experi 
ence on the part of the boys and 
girls in order that it may be an 
important contribution to then 


education. 


MAKING 
SURE 


OF 
ARITHMETIC 





BY MORTON, GRAY, 
SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF. 
Grades | through 8. 


\ successful learning program with 
many outstanding features— 


leaching techniques that promote 
full understanding of each step in 
learning arithmetic. 

Use of materials from real-life sit 
uations that increase student inte. 
est in arithmetic. 


Systematically graded vocabulary 
that aids accurate thinking about 
arithmetic processes. 


Workbooks that provide for indi 


vidual progress in learning. 


MISSOURL REPRESENTATIVE: 
Earl H. Bouche 
Box 187, Ellington, Missouri 


Silver Burdett 





221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 











SEE THESE NEW 1953 COPYRIGH! 
HEATH Texts 





Colton—Davis—Hanshaw 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 
Books One and Two 


Rienow 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
TODAY 


Butler 
ARITHMETIC FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Fastern Missouri Representative 
Hubert G. Gramstad 
1014 Chelsea Avenue 
Glendale 22, Missouri 


Western Missouri Representative 
John E. Fuhrman 


1319 North Main Street 
Brookfield, Missouri 














Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

e Subject areas 

e Grade levels 


We have America’s finest library of 
educational, religious and entertain- 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 
titles. 

Fast efficient 
large library. 


Write today for your free catalog to... 
Ray Swank, President 


services from our 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
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Oldest High School 


(From Page 12) 


sica Americana” will manage the 
festival, and alumni of Central 
Highschool and the general public 
will be invited. 

Chairman of the Centennial 
M. Inbody, di- 


rector of secondary education. 


Committee is R. 


One of the honored guests for 
these activities will be the Rev. 
Joseph H. ,Gauss of the Central 
oldest 


class of 1874, 


Highschool 
living graduate of the school. At 
97, Dr. Gauss, now a resident of 
Chicago, is still active and expects 
to attend the centennial program. 

St. Louis radio stations also will 
honor the school and its graduates, 
devoting much time to the centen- 


nial celebration during 1953. 


History Is Illustrious 


Central Highschool has had an 
illustrious history since it was first 
opened in 1853. 

Originally called St. Louis High- 
became 


school, the _ institution 


Central Highschool, now housed 
in the old Yeatman Building, 3616 
N. Garrison Ave. The highschool 
opened for business in the Benton 
School house, then situated on the 
Sixth Street 
Locust and St. Charles—this most 


east side of between 
central location was accepted as 
suitable for the temporary location 


of the highschool. 


In 1861, after the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the schools, includ- 
ing the highschool, were closed for 
several weeks. The registration 
during the next four years did not 
increase. The recovery from this 
calamity was quite rapid in the 
lower grades, but the highschool, 
which suffered most, and which 
it had required years of patient 
labor to acquire, recuperated more 
1865 the 


began to grow steadily, and _ this 


slowly. By enrollment 


year the graduating class contain- 


ed 27 members. 


In 1872, four branch schools 


were in use. The pupils were ad- 


mitted into the branch hools 
upon the same terms and on the 
same standards as the forme, ap- 
plicants were admitted to the high 


school. 


Building Dedicated In 1856 

The highschool building at 15th 
Streets was dedicated 
1856. 


and Olive 
March 24, This building 
was erected at a cost of $47,735.50, 
and was the first of its kind west 
of the 


Gothic style employed in its design 


Mississippi. The Tudo 


evidently set the pattern for all 
future highschool buildings in the 
city. 

In 1893 the Grand Ave. building 
was completed. ‘This building con- 
tained 60 rooms, of which eight 


halls, 


from 170 to 200 


were large study each ac- 
commodating 
pupils. ‘Thirteen hundred pupils 


could be seated in the new audi- 


torium. ‘The January, 1894. class, 
numbering 62, was the first to 
Grand Ave. 


graduate from the 


building. ‘The exercises were held 
at the Exposition Building. 

In 1926 the school was housed 
in the Yeatman building pending 
the fireproofing of the Grand Ave. 
building. It was in September, 
1927, that Central highschool was 
moved back to its building at 1030 
N. Grand Ave. A fire broke out in 
the girls’ gymnasium on the first 
day of school. 

Later this same month a tornado 
struck the central part of the city 
about 1 damaging 
Central 
the death of five girl students. In 


p.m., greatly 

highschool and _ causing 
October Central moved back into 
the Yeatman building and shared 
it with the Yeatman Intermediate 
School. Ihe 
made in 1927 has been extended 


temporary move 
for a quarter of a century. 

Central Highschool has indeed 
a unique and distinctive history. 
From its beginning it has been a 
compliment to the pioneer spirit 
of American democracy. Its gradu- 
ates wherever they may be— and 
there are thousands— insist that 
“There will always be a Central 
High.” 
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YOURS 





In ordering material from magazine 
advertisers, please select carefully the 
items you can use to best advantage. 
lf you wish classroom quantities, be 
sure to indicate number needed. For 
fast service, always write directly to 
the advertisers. 
49a. Railroads at Work—New edi- 
tion of illustrated booklet on railroad 
transportation for children. Especially 
useful first six grades. Sample copy 
now, with classroom quantities avail 
able free on subsequent request. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 
50a. and 5la. You’re a Young Lady 
Now and Very Personally Yours are 
two free booklets on menstruation for 
all age groups. 
50a. You’re a Young Lady Now is 
specially prepared for girls 9 to 12. 
Written at the language level of these 
girls and covers only material of 
interest to them. 
5la. Very Personally Yours is an 
accepted help for girls in Junior and 
Senior high school. Praised by teach- 
ers, nurses, parent and church groups 
accuracy, good taste, clarity. In- 
licate number desired for classroom 
listribution. (International Cellucotton 
Products Company) 

52a. Flag Poster in four colors. 
\cross the top is a United States flag 
in full color. Under this are six small 
flags showing the historical steps in 
the development of our flags. This is 
iollowed by instructions on how to 
lisplay and salute the flag. At the 
bottom are the flags of the states and 
teacher. 


territories. One copy per 
F. E. Compton & Company) 
53a. Crayola Crafts 
let of well illustrated suggestions of 
things children or adults can make for 
school for home and for fun. (Binney 
& Smith) 

55a. Utilization Listing and Where- 
To-Use Guide lists more than 600 En 
3ritannica Films. Ar- 
ranged to show suitability of each film 
according to grade levels and subject. 
56a. Four-page leaflet describing 
lomm sound color motion picture. 
‘Food As Children See It.” Leaflet 
ontains guide for Basic 7 meal plan- 
ning and summarizes ideas on child- 
feeding psychology and _ techniques 
treated in film. (General Mills) 

57a. A Graded List of Library 
Books for Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. More than 200 books 
are classified by subject within the 
range system of reading assignment 
accepted by many supervisors and 
teachers as the most useful for library 


16 page book- 


yclopaedia 
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Fuel Conservation? by 
and Martin 
science teaching unit. Discusses differ- 
ent types of fuel and their uses for 
various purposes in the home and in 
industry 


Record Catalog. 


records especially for the elementary 


LOR THE 


sar” ASKING! 


and supplementary 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


reading books. 
59a. What is Science doing about 
Bernard Jaffe 


Sternberg. \ general 


(Silver Burdett) 
60a. New RCA Victor Educational 


Lists and classifies 


school music program. Cost 10c. Cash 
must accompany order for this item. 
(RCA Victor Division) 


l4a. Posture Posters—set of 7 


posters designed for use in the class- 
room to assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. 
Company ) 


(American Seating 


l3a. New Film Catalog for 1952-53 


lists and describes over a_ thousand 
16mm sound films of practically all 
educational producers. 
by title and subject matter and shows 


Cross-indexed 


grade level suitability. (Ray Swank 
Distributor ) 

28a. Teachers’ Buying Guide is an 
88-page catalog of book lists and 
prices, hundreds of teaching aids, 
books and material. (Beckley-Cardy) 

40a. Pre-View of Sita Adventure 
Trails for 1953. Schedule itinerary and 
rates for tours in North and South 
America, Europe and around the 
World. (Sita) 

62a. How to Apply for a Summer 
Job—contains information on _ the 
proper procedures to use in applying 
for summer employment in such or 
ganizations as hotels, summer camps 
national parks, steamship lines, resorts, 
ranches and industrial firms. One copy 
to a (National Directory 


Service. ) 


teacher. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quanti- 
ties desired. I understand this coupon 
is for use only during this school year. 
3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
49a 50a 5la 52a 53a 55a 56a 57a 
59a 60a 14a 13a 28a 40a 62a 


Name 

Subject taught Grade 
School name 

School address 

City State 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


by Truman L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric F. Gardner, 
Lewis M. Terman, and Giles M. Ruch 


20,000 classroom teachers took part in the development and nationwide 
standardization of these tests. Their detailed comments on the content, 
directions, physical features, and other characteristics helped make the 
new Stanford Achievement Test, an efficient, thoroughly practical class- 


room instrument. 


@ Content reflecting present-day curricular emphases 
@ Simple, clear directions for administering 

@ Rapid, completely objective scoring 

@ Truly representative national norms 


Now ready: Form J ot four batteries for grades 1-9 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Efficient classroom 
instruments reflecting 
today’s curriculum, 

today’s instructional methods 





H. E. Detherage 
Representative 
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EDITORIALS 


Whose Job? 

NE of the most progressive pieces of legis- 

lation to come before the General Assem- 

bly is the bill to improve the Public School 
Retirement System. 

Here is a measure that embodies significant 
and forward looking benefits for thousands of 
Missouri's teachers. 

Some of the important features are: (1) in- 
creased maximum benefits to $222 a month (2) 
retired members would have their benefits 
recalculated adding as much as $20 or $25 per 
month to their income (3) credit for out-ol- 
state teaching (4) optional survivor's ben- 
efits (5) benefits for surviving dependents (6) 
provision for making additional deposits to in- 
crease an individual’s benefits (7) member 
service for a teacher serving in the armed 
forces (8) improve present disability retire- 
ment provision (9) increase the maximum 
annual salary on which contributions will be 
withheld from $3,000 to $4,800 (10) set a min- 
imum retirement allowance for those having 
25 years or more of creditable service (11) use 
of any ten consecutive years in determining 
final average salary and (12) provision tor 


retirement after 35 years of service. 


Since the retirement law was enacted in 
1945 many improvements have been made. It 
will be recalled that the maximum retirement 
benefits were first $75 a month. The 65th 
General Assembly among other improvements 
increased the maximum to $125 a month. We 
now are seeking to raise this to $222 a month. 


It should be emphasized that the many im- 
provements outlined above could be made 
under existing conditions without increasing 


the present contribution rate of 4 per cent. 
This session of the General Assembly must 
end by the last of May in accordance with 


Constitutional Amendment No. | passed at 


he 


ioe 


the last general election. Whereas sessions 
have been lasting more than three times this 
long it will be imperative that information 
regarding retirement and other school legisla. 
tion be discussed with members of the Legisla- 
ture immediately. ‘To get the proposed in- 
provements into law it will be necessary that 
all members of the General Assembly under. 


stand the new proposal. 


If you want to help insure the passage of 
this measure to make your retirement system 
one of the best in the nation, visit with you 
County Representative and State Senator about 


it. 


Too Many Service Rejectees 


AR too many of Missouri's youth have 
failed to meet the qualifying standards fo 
service in our armed forces as prescribed by 


Selective Service authorities. 


During the past two years of the Korean 
emergency 31.9 per cent of our youth have 
failed to qualify for service due to not meeting 
educational or physical standards. “Twenty: 
eight states have a better record of acceptance. 

The strength of our state and nation depends 
upon the health and information possessed bj 


our youth. 


Records show that many of the rejections 
could by proper measures have been prevented 
or corrected; many draftees lacked the neces 
sary elementary education; and others wert 
disqualified because of preventable emotional 


or mental disturbances. 


This is a problem for the home, church and 
school. Schools need more funds with which 
to work to cut down this staggering percentage 
of rejectees. More money invested in educa 
tion at the state level should enhance the op: 
portunity of turning out, healthier and _ bette! 


informed youth. 
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‘HE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1953 Summer Session 




































































THe Memoriat StupENtT Union (Completely air conditioned ) 


CALENDAR 


June 8—Monday, Registration and Orientation 

June 9—Tuesday, Classwork begins 

July 18—Saturday, first term in School of Law closes 

July 20—Monday, second term in School of Law begins 

July 31—Friday, eight weeks’ Summer Session closes 
Summer Session Commencement, 8 p.m. 

August 28—Friday, second term in School of Law closes 


The Summer Session Program 
The Summer Session is organized as one eight week term in all divisions of the University except in 
the School of Law. The program will be University-wide in scope with all departments and divisions 
offering courses for Summer Session students. 
In addition to the regular offering of courses, specially arranged opportunities will be available in sem- 
inars, conferences, lectures, problems courses, music events, visual education, child study clinic, observa- 
tions, demonstration teaching, dramatic productions, counseling, and recreation. 


Opportunities for Teachers 


The Summer Session program in the College of Education and in the Graduate Department of Education 
will be extensive and complete, and will be organized to meet the needs of teachers and administrators 
Cn all levels. 

The great shortage of qualified teachers makes this an exceptionally opportune time to begin or to 
continue a program of University teacher education. You are invited to use the facilities of the Summer 
Session in your professional plans. 


For information about the Summer Session write to: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 























The improved modern design of these 
tables affords practical aid to teaching 
efficiency. Comfort for pupils, flexibil- 
ity that permits any desired grouping, 
and functional design that eliminates 
excessive movement and scraping of 
chairs, help teachers maintain orderly, 
attentive classes. The strong plywood 


easily accessible. 
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cil tray inside front edge. 





No. 328 with “Ten- Twenty” Book-Box > 


The famous “Ten-Twenty” top (20's x 24 inches) is 
quickly, easily positiemed at 20° slope, most natural 
for reading, wrjting and drawing; or conventional 10° 
slope—also level position for manipulative tasks, 
group discussions. Full-length pencil tray inside 


front edge. Book-box is sanitary, one-piece steel, and 


No. 324 with Lifting Lid 


The 18 x 24 inch top is overhung, allowing 


tables to be moved tightly together when a large. 


Ay, flat work surface is desired. 


21°4 inches, 4 inches deep, with full-length pen- 


Book-box is 16 x 


SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES 


contribute to easier teaching, better discipline 


tops are bonded with hot-press urea- 
resin adhesive, and durably lacquered. 
All-steel book-boxes leave plenty of 
knee room. Available heights, 21, 23, 
25, 27, 29 inches. Envoy Chairs, No. 
368, contribute to comfort and good 
posture, are available in 11, 13, 15, 
17-inch heights. 





Su 


This popular table offers a top, 18 x 23%4 inches, usable 


at level position, or at 10° slope for reading and writing 
comfort. Lid lifts wide for easy access to 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box. 


Full-length pencil tray inside front edge. 


























Teachers berofit by 
our experienced, 
helpful service 


Our friendly, capable staff has 
the practical knowledge tho 
can help you save time and 
simplify all your school-supply 
problems. Prompt deliveries 
are insured by large ware. 
house stocks. Send for oyr 
free catalog of the newes: 
and best in supplies and furni- 
ture for all your needs. 


Our free catalog is a 
“Printed Showroom”— 
easy to use, time-saving 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


"Education Grows” and ‘‘The 
Co-ordinated ( lassroom”’ two 
informative works on recent edu- 
cational developments, 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 


Auditorium Chairs 





Full-upholstered, most beauti- 
ful and practical of auditorium 
chairs. The ultimate in com- 
fort, durability, and acoustical 
benefit. Available with or with- 


out folding tablet-arm. 








BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO. 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Ine. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmeican Seating Company 
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